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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tr turns out that there was reason in our last week’s admonition 
to those who revelled in delight at the supposed annihilation of 
the Russian armies. In whole or in part, every one of the state- 
ments then relied on has been contradicted. The blockade of 
Shumla is not raised. The siege of Varna goes on. The 
fighting before Silistria terminated in the repulse of the Turks, 
Such are the results of Russian accounts of later dates 
than any on the other side. The details are so trivial that we 
pass them by. The Russians, we doubt not, have suffered pro- 
digiously more than they acknowledge ; but neither is it to be be. 
ieved that Turks are the only veritable historians. 

The Sultan left Constantinople on the 17th September, pre- 
ceded by the sacred standard of the Prophet. He has fixed his 
court, for the present, at an intrenched camp about four miles 
from the city. The march was a grand pageant in the Oriental 
fashion. A part of the procession having passed, it was thus that 
the banner under which all Mussulmans are bound to rally, was 
brought forth. 

“<A burst of music, louder by far than that which had resounded for 
the whole day was now heard, and a hundred camels richly caparisoned 
were seen advancing, led by Asiaticks, singing with apparent enthusiasm 
the war songs of the Arabs. These camels bore the treasure and the 
wardrobe of the Sultan. Behind a body of Niemis of the first rank, many 
Emirs, the Muftis, Kadis (judges), &c. was a superb carriage, bearing the 
case of the sacred standard. The ‘‘ Standard of the Prophet ” was itself 
borne in the hand of the chief of the emirs, whose office it is to guard this 
palladium, and who rode on horseback. The standard seems to be of 
small size; it was covered with green silk; it was surrounded by twelve 
singers, hymning glory to the Prophet, and as many pages, flinging over it 


the most costly perfumes. Immediately after followed the Sultan in 
person, dressed with great simplicity.” 
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In the matter of Greece, the Porte is said to be willing to 
accede to the mediation of England and France; but he rejects 
all interference on the part of Russia 





Don Miguel is taking severe precautions against having even 
the name of the young Princess mentioned in his dominions ; and 
he is repairing the fortifications on the Tagus, as if he dreaded an 
attack. 





Bolivar has ordered an immense increase in the Colombian 
army. It seems certain that the quarrel with Peru will be settled 
without an appeal to arms. 

It is now officially certain that peace has been concluded between 
the Emperor Pedro and the Republic of Buenos Ayres. The 
Banda Oriental, for which the foolish war has so long been waged, 
goes to reward neither: it has been declaved independent; and 
this independence is to be guarranted for a time by Britain. 





The week has been redundant in public meetings in Ireland. 
Two of them were of Orangemen, for the establishment of clubs 
jn Gorey and Cavan. There have been also Catholic meetings at 
Kerry and Kilkenny; and at both the pleasant spectacle was seen 
of liberal Protestant gentlemen sympathizing with and aiding their 
Catholic brethren. At the latter meeting, Mr, O'Connell an- 
nounced that the peasantry of Tipperary had offered to surrender 
whatever arms they had, at the bidding of the Catholic Associa- 
tion. He means to move the Association on the subject, in order 
that this may appear to emanate from their mandate. “ Thus,” 
he proudly says, “shall the peasantry be completely disarmed ; an 





object which neither the influence of their clergy, nor the effortsZof 
government, had been hitherto able to accomplish.” 

The Catholic Association, viewing the arrest of Mr. Lawless as 
a partial act on the part of Government, since the murderer of a 
Catholic at the Ballybay affair passes unquestioned, have offered 
a reward of 500/. for the discovery and conviction of the homicide 





The first grand display of the power and wisdom of the English 
“agitators” has gone off in a manner much to their satisfaction. 
The Men of Kent have met, and Penenden Heath has received a 
new lease of fame, for at least other eight hundred years. The party 
excitement extended to every corner of the county, and the 
meeting on Friday was not so much an assembly of freeholders, 
as one of that tumultuary character which, not'many years ago, 
new laws were made to repress. 


The necessary preparations on the Heath were begun on Thursday 
evening, and continued throughout the night, though the rain had fallen 
in torrents, and saturated the ground. By midnight, many waggons to 
accommodate the leading parties had been placed ; and stakes were driven 
in two circles, to which strong cords were attached, to keep off the crowd. 
These preparations were in front of the humble shed which custom and 
courtesy have made the “‘ Shire-house ;” where the ground rises in the 
form of an amphitheatre. A waggon immediately opposite the building 
was appropriated to the High Sheriff; and from that point a line of other 
carriages, in some places three deep, stretched round a large open ring, 
appropriated to the people on foot, and within which no horse was 
allowed to enter. 

Atan early hour on Friday morning, Maidstone showed signs of un- 
usual bustle. About eight, Lords Darnley and Clifden, and some other 
leading gentlemen, drove into the town; Lord Abergavenny came from 
Tunbridge Wells in a stage-coach; anda vast number of carriages poured 
in from Canterbury, Rochester, and other places. , 


The road to the Heath, long before the hour of meeting, presented a 
lively aspect; and from the number which were moving forward, gave 
indication that the crowd would be immense. About cleven o’clock, the 
host assembled appeared to be countless. All parts of Kent seemed to 
have been drained of their population. The branches of the trees were 
studded with human forms: and beyond the range of carriages, invisible 
to those immediately around the Sheriff’s waggon, were thousands of 
people. The ceaseless din of music, and the astounding cheers and hisses 
of the different parties as their friends arrived on the ground, added to 
the grandeur of the scene. 

About half-past ten, Mr. Shiel, who had come express from Dublin, 
and purchased a freehold on the previous evening, reached the ground, 
and mounted one of the waggons arranged on the Sheriff’s right, which 
were appropriated to the Liberals. Dr. Doyle, who had come from Paris, 
was near him. Mr. Cobbett and Mr. Henry Hunt appeared, and were 
received with cheers by the one party, and hisses by the other. Cobbett 
no sooner placed himself safely in a waggon, than he bethought him of 
taking time by the forelock, and began to address the people; talking of 
the forty-shilling freeholders in Ireland, and the tithes, and the taxes. 
Some persons shouted for Cobbett, and others exclaimed, ‘‘ Won’t you 
wait till the Sheriff comes, Old Gridiron ?” 


At eleven o’clock, a very considerable body approached, with music 
and a great number of banners. Among the inscriptions were, ‘ Civil 
and Religious Liberty,” ona blue flag, and ‘‘ Catholic Emancipation,” on 
a green one, which waved over Mr. Shiel. There were loud cries of pull 
this flag down; but it retained its position. Among the placards dis- 
played on the Brunswick side, one bore ‘‘ Men of Kent, no show of hands 
for Adjournment.” Sir Edward Knatchbull, the member for the county, 
was the first person who appeared on the Sheriff’s waggon; and three 
cheers were instantly given for him amid cries of ‘‘ No Popery,” ‘‘ Down 
with the Blacking-bottle,” &c. The principal men on both sides now 
began to make their appearance. The Earl of Winchilsea ascended the 
waggon immediately to the left of the Sheriff’s waggon, and was loudly 
cheered by his own party, and hissed by the other, which was the rule 
pretty unanimously pursued throughout. His Lordship was attended by 
Sir John E. Brydges, Mr. Gipps, Lord Guilford, &c. They had no ban- 
ners, but all wore oaken sprigs at their breasts. On the right were wag- 
gons engaged for Earl Darnley, Earl Radnor, Earl of Jersey, Earl Cowper, 
Lord Teynham, Lord Clifton, Lord Bexley, Lord Romney, Mr. Calcraft, 
M. P., Mr. Warre, M. P., Admiral Blackwood, and a number of other 
gentlemen of the county, who were opposed to the calling of this county 
meeting. In their waggons no banners were displayed, nor from them 
were any placards circulated. 

The numbers now present were estimated by some so high as one hun- 
dred thousand, by others at half that number, and by some (with greater 
probability) thirty thousand, 


Some jokes were pointed at the different parties as they appeared on 
the ground, but the general bearing of the people as they formed on the 
heath was orderly and good-humoured. 

The High Sheriff came on the ground exactly at twelve o’clock. He 
immediately read the requisition, which was followed by a tremendous 
burst of acclamation. He entreated the meeting to conduct themselves 
as became the people of Kent, and to give a fair and impartial hearing to 
every one. Mr. Gipps rose to introduce the business of theday. He saw 
flourished in his face, the banner of Religious and Civil Liberty—(loud 
cheers from the right) ; and for that he contended—(Deafening cheers from 
theleft.) Allhe and his friends wanted was Civil and Religious Liberty, 
and to secure that they were assembled, {The simple question is, whee 
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ther we are contented with the toleration and liberty we enjoy, and whe- 
ther we are determined to support it? (‘* We will, we will; Huzza!) If 
the Catholics were admitted:to power, the threshold of the constitution 
would be passed, anda door opened to innovation; and he was sure that 
the people of Kent would not consent to extend to the Catholics the po- 
litical privileges of the constitution. There is a talk of securities ;—but 
what and where are they? The Duke of Wellington may devise some- 
thing; but I almost despair of it. Will you admit the Catholics without 
security ; (No, no, no.) Shall we allow them to legislate for our Church, 
while they refuse to allow the Legislature to interfere in the government 
of theirs (No,no!)? Are we to give political power to those, who, would 
endeavour to pull our church down ? (No, no; they shan’t do that !) Until 
the Catholics allow the Legislature to regulate their church, they ought 
not to be allowed to participate in our political privileges. (‘‘ No, no; we 
dont’t want nothing to do with their church !”) Mr. Gipps concluded by 
proposing the following petition. 
“TO THE HONOURABLE THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, &e. 

“ The humble petition of the undersigned Freeholders of the County of Kent, sheweth— 

“ That your petitioners beg leave to express to your Honourable House their sense 
of the blessings they enjoy under the Protestant Constitution of these kingdoms, as 
settled at the Revolution. 

“ Viewing with the deepest regret the proceedings which have for a long time 
been carrying on in Ireland, your petitioners feel themselves imperatively called 
upon to declare their strong and inviolable attachment to those Protestant principles 
which have proved to be the best security for the civil and religious liberty of these 
kingdoms, 

“ They, therefore, approach your Honourable House, humbly but earnestly pray- 
ing that the Protestant Constitution of the United Kingdom may be preserved entire 
and inviolable.” 

Mr. Plumtree addressed the meeting in favour of the principles con- 
tained in the petition. 

The Marquis of Camden said, he was now sorry that he had not at- 
tended the former meeting, as he would have preferred to oppose then the 
proceedings which took place there, to be compelled to come to this 
meeting to nullify those proceedings. Whatever the result of this meet- 
ing might be, he trusted, nay entreated, his friends now present, to depart 
with the same kindly feelings which had hitherto characterized their 
former intercourse. For his own part he differed as much from the agita- 
tion of the Catholic Association as he did from the loyal effusions with 
which the public had recently been treated by gentlemen of another de- 
scription. He had long turned his earnest attention to the state of Ireland, 
and to theeffects which conciliations were likely to produce in that country 
The Marquis referred to a letter which he had addressed to Mr. Pitt, in’ 
1797, when he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in which he had declared 
his solemn opinion that Emancipation was necessary for the tranquillity 
and happiness of that country. He deprecated the attempt to inflame 
the people of England by the means of Brunswick Clubs. These Clubs 
were few and impotent. (No, no.) Then, if they were numerous, they 
were decidedly dangerous. He felt for the condition of the people of 
Treland; and he felt that the strength and security of this United 
Kingdom depended upon the tranquillization of Ireland. The Catholic 
Question was daily gaining ground with the people of England, and to 
their good sense he wished to leave it. (Cheers and uproar.) 

+ The Earl of Darnley said, that he rose as an Irish proprietor to address 
the meeting in behalf of the people of Ircland—(His voice was for 
some time completely drowned by the vociferations of the Brunswick 
party. The Sheriff at length procured order).—What was meant by tell- 
ing the Catholics of Ireland that for them the Constitution was never to 
throw open its doors. They were to be thus driven to madness, anda 
firebrand was to be thrown into that barrel of gunpowder, upon the 
idle pretence that the Catholics owed a divided allegiance. (‘* They do.’’) 
It was a mere pretence; and the people of Kent knew but little of the 
real question, (A frecholder reminded his Lordship of faggots.). It was a 
gratuitous mistake to suppose that the Catholics of the present day were 
the persons which their old prejudices led them to think. They were 
changed, ind so he hoped were the Protestants. (Applause and hissing.) 
After all, what would be the mighty effect of Catholic Emancipation ? 
It would admit a half dozen of Peers of the most ancient families into 
Parliament, and about twice that number of Commoners. A great deal 
had been said about the influence of the Catholic Association, and of 
the Catholic clergy; but how stood the fact ? the people led the clergy, 
and not the clergy the people. Lord Darnley urged the usual topics in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation; and expressed himself alike opposed 
to the Catholic Association and the Brunswick Clubs. 

Bilhe Earl of Winchilsea, Mr. Sheil, and Mr. Shee, next presented them- 
selves to the meeting, amidst the most deafening shouts from the ‘*‘ Men 
of Kent,” on the one hand, and the advocates of Emancipation on the 
other. The High Sheriff declared that the Earl of Winchilsea first caught 
his eye. 

The Earl of Winchilsea entreated the Men of Kent, as they were the 
last to surrender to a foreign monarch, to be the last now to surrender 
the blessings of their constitution to persons whose bounden duty it was 
to undermine the Protestant establishment. He never would consent 
that the Catholics should legislate for the Protestant Church.—(Great 
applause.) They had been accused of endeavouring, by means of a club, 
to dictate to the government. He denied the accusation. All the club 
had said was, that they admired, loved, and would support, the Protestant 
constitution. He denied that political power was the right of every one ; 
the majority in every country were justified in excluding any portion of 
the community from civil privileges, unless they gave proper security for 
the exercise of those privileges. The Roman Catholics were in full en- 
joyment of their religion and their property ; and if any law was pro- 
posed to deprive them of those benefits, he would be the first to stand up 
to oppose it. (Cheers.) He would appeal to those by whom he was 
known, whether he had ever been intolerant. (Laughter from one side, 
and loud cheers from the other.) As a friend to civil and religious liberty, 
however, he must oppose the admission of Catholics to power, till they 
abandoned those principles which were in utter hostility to the religion 
and liberty he was most anxious to support. The character and 
the principles of the Catholic Church were still the same: time 
had worked in them no change: their allegiance to the Pope was 
still the same; and whilst this monstrous state of things continued, 
they must submit to being excluded from situations of trust in the State. 
(Cheers.) Let those who enjoyed the interest of the soil in Ireland, 

y in their purse for the disturbance they occasioned in Ireland. Liberty 
Bad been conceded to every man in the repeal of the Test and Cor- 

ration Acts, but it was carried a little too far. He would explain this : 

e wished to exclude no man within the pale of the Christian church, but 
did not wish to.see Jews and Mahometans, and even persons of no reli- 

ion at all, admitted into the legislature. For the Dissenters he hada 


fi h resp’ i 

“His shei, an‘English Catholic, presented himself to the meeting, and 
attempted—but long attempted in yain—to obtain a hearing. The Sheriff 
Wi last procured some sort Of quiet, by explaining that it was not Mr. 





Shiel the Irish barrister, but Mr. Shea, a freeholder, who solicited their 
attention. Mr.Sheathen proceeded to argue the injustice of excluding 
Catholics from the exercise of political rights which Catholics had pur- 
chased. He denied that the Catholics as a body had any wish to in- 
terfere with the Established Church. They were its firm supporters. 
He ascribed all the dissensions in Ireland to the class called Protestants ; 
but who, in point of fact, were not so much Protestant as he was. 

Lord Teynham spoke. To attempt the pacification of Ireland by any 
other means than the concession of Emancipation, is idle and preposte-~ 
rous. Youmight as well attempt to play at marbles with the Giant’s 
Causeway, or to dry up the Lakes of Killarney. It is idle to expect any 
thing but disunion until this measure {be accomplished. Nor until 
Ireland is secure, can the Ministers of, this country dare to shew fully 
the magnitude of the British empire before the pettiest power of 
Europe. Even the Baboon who now governs Portugal, has declared 
two blockades; and the ministry of England, who saved that country 
does not fire a cannon, lest it may provoke an universal war. I[ 
will speak plainly to you. Do you understand this question? No, 
not one in a thousand of you understand it. Will you make up your 
minds upon it on due consideration? (Cries of ‘‘ our minds were made 
up before we. came.’) Do not in ignorance decide against Ireland. 
At present Ireland -paralyzes your power—she weakens the sinews of 
your strength—she contributes no proportionate share of revenue, and is 
a heavy charge upon you—she costs far more than she contributes in 
supporting that system. Do you not—I ask you as sensible and as feeling 
men—do you not know, and believe, that this will be eternal, unless the 
measure of emancipation be acceded to? ‘Your foreign influence and 
colonial possessions will fall one after another, in your attempt in vainly 
and foolishly keepingdown your own population at home. The terrors of 
the Constitution being in danger are unreal—they exist only in the ima- 
ginations of those who have invented them. It is impossible that the 
people of this country can become Catholics. (A ery—‘‘ You do all that 
you can to make them so.”) Lam convinced that the measure might be 
safely conceded under wise and sensible restrictions. I have every con- 
fidence in the mighty mind of the minister who rules the adminis- 
tration of this country. I believe that the present government is placed 
in the hands of powerful, able, and honest men. I believe that it 
was never placed in honester and abler. If you adopt a conciliatory 
course—if you do justice to Ireland, and strengthen the security of 
the Empire—you will best maintain the motto of the County of Kent, 
“* Invicta.’ I would recommend Earl Winchilsea and his friends to modify 
the petition which has been presented this day. They may retire to do 
so; we will give them ample time. (Cries of ‘‘Oh no, thank you.”) I 
recommend you to leave the question to the proper depositories of Le- 
gislative trust—to the Members of both Houses of Parliament, and the 
Ministers of the Crown, acting upon responsible advice which they give 
to their Sovereign.” 

Mr. Shiel, who had several times presented himself to the meeting 
when other speakers were rising, now made good his right to be heard as 
afreeholder. The clamour was increased tenfold. Mr. Shiel, however, 
went on, with piercing sounds and violent gesticulation, to utter a long 
speech, which the Morning Post and the Morning Journal could not 
hear, but of which we find ample reports in the Chronicle, the Times, 
and the Herald. From the first of these we select a few passages, as a 
specimen of the orator’s tone and manner—the argument of the speech 
embraces all the usual topics, most of them expressed with vigour and 
effect, and some with great felicity. 

‘Tama freeholder; but I put my claim to speak," not so much upon 
any ground of strict legal right, as upon the title which I derive from 
your magnanimity and justice. You are bound, by your own spirit of 
fairness and just dealing, to hear me in the cause of my religion and of 
my country, for upon the character of that religion and the interests of 
that country you are assembled to adjudicate. What is my religion, and 
what is my country? [am a native of that island, which is one of the 
finest spots upon the sea; but which, in place of being the fortunate 
land which nature intended it to be, exhibits, in its distractions and 
its wretchedness, the evidences of that condition to which its rulers— 
and Englishmen are its rulers—have reduced it: and with respect to my 
religion, I profess the faith of seven millions of your fellow citizens: 
and let me add, the religion of those—your great ancestors—to whom 
you are indebted for Parliamentary Representation, for Magna Charta, 
and the Trial by Jury. I am a Roman Catholic; I am _ there- 
fore, deeply concerned in the result of your deliberations, and that 
concern confers upon me a right to speak. You will only act in con- 
sistency with your own character, as Englishmen, in héaring me, not 
with favour, but with forbearance. I want nothing, to use’ simple phrase 
drawn from your own national habits, but ‘Fair Play.’ But it is right 
that I should tell you something more touching myself. Iam not only an 
Irishman and a Roman Catholic, but [ am one of the individuals who 
have incurred the displeasure of many of you, but for whose vehement 
language, and possibly over ardent emotion, you would I think, if you 
knew the full extent of the grievances of which they complain, find, in 
your own feelings, some extenuation. Iam amember of that body, 
which, you have been so often told, is among the chief evils of Ireland, 
but which is the product, and not the cause of its discontents; and, instead 
of giving birth to the public calamities, is indebted to them for its pa- 
rentage. I am (and J am well aware that in announcing it I do not beseech 
your partialities) a Member of the Roman Catholic Association. You 
may not muchrelish me on that account; but still, you owe it to your- 
selves and not to me, to hear, why sentence of eternal discord should 
not be pronounced against my country. I will tell you more, for 
with Englishmen plain and direct dealing is the wisest, as it is certainly 
the honest course. I am one of the most strenuous of the persons who are 
designated as the agitators of Ireland; yet, however criminal, I am en- 
titled to plead not guilty, and I stand at your bar for the purpose of so 
doing. Ihave travelled here with no other view than to raise my voice 
in this assembly, and I did so in despite of much remonstrance and ad- 
monition, I was told that you would consider me guilty of an intrusion, 
and I answered, that cannot be where my privileges as a fellow-citizen 
are so deeply involved, and I must be affected by the issue of their 
deliberations. I was told that you would treat me with contumely and 
derision; andI replied, that you had too much respect for yourselves to 
act such a part in my regard, It was said to me that you would not hear 
me, andl exclaimed, “they are Englishmen, and without hearing they 
never will condemn.” Englishmen, I have not come here to enter into 
religious disputations with you. It is not in the year 1828 that we should 
enter into a scholastic controversy upon the Real Presence. I believe in 
it; you do not—what matter is it to me what you believe, and what 
matter is it to you what I believe? I do not want to take down the 
ponderous folios of disputation, in order to blow the dust with which they 
are appropriately laden into your eyes, and to envelope myself in a cloud 
of theology. You think me an idolator. I deny it. But, supposing I 
am, [am not the worse citizen, I have a right to be an idolator if I 
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think proper, and my idolatry is no business of yours."* * * * * * 
“«T pray you, when you are disposed to fling your projectiles against the 
Catholic religion, to look round you, and consider of how much glass your 
own house is built. But let us travel a little out of England. Protestant- 
ism, itis said, is the ihseparable companion of liberty—they are always 
found walking arm in arm together in their march for the improvement 
of mankind, If this beso, how does it happen that Prussia is a Pro- 
testant, and Prussia is a slave ; and Sweden is a Protestant, and Sweden 
isa slave; and Denmark isa Protestant, and Denmark is a slave; and 
half the German States are Protestant, and are also slaves; and even 
Hanover (hear it, ye Brunswickers !), is also’aslave! Turn now to Ca- 
tholic Europe. Look at Italy not as she now is, but as she was long before 
the name of Luther was ever uttcred—look at her when the Catholic was 
her entire religion, and liberty was her glorious practice. I call up her 
crowd of republics as witnesses in that cause which I am thus daring 
enough to plead before you. Venice, Catholic Venice, rises up from the 
ocean, with all her republican glory roundabout her. Venice fell at last 
into an oligarchy ; but Venice was for five hundred years a noble and 
lofty democratic Government. Inext produce as witnessesin my favour 
Genoa and Florence, and all the rest of those free States in which Popery, 
liberty, literature, and the arts, grew up and flourished together. You 
think, perhaps, that when Italy is exhausted you can bring Spain against 
me. Even there, before Ximenes trod upon the rights of Spaniards, the 
Catholic Cortes were a free assembly, and imposed upon the Monarch an 
oath, in which they told him that they were, indiyidually, as good, and, 
taken altogether, far better than himself; and his power derived 
from the people. But if you think that you can turn Spain against 
us, shall I not find in the eountry of Switzerland, and in the 
mountains of William Tell, a glorious testimony in my favour? But to 
pass from distant periods, and from sequestered valleys, where you may 
say, that simplicity, in despite of Popery, was the source of freedom, I 
bid you turn your eyes to France, andl ask of you, whether with her 
Charter, with her Trial by Jury, and with her Chamber of Deputies, 
she is not ascending into competition with yourselves? But no—I will 
not wound you with the comparison; I will not tell you that Catholic 
Frenchmen are your competitors in free institutions, but will bid you 
turn to aspectacle upon which every Englishman may well repose with 
asort of parental pride. From the old I travel to the new world ; and I 
produce to England her glorious pupils—the Catholic Democracies of 
South America, Republic after Republic is bursting forth at your bidding, 
through that almost immeasurable continent, and from the summit 
of the Andes, liberty may be said to unfurl her standard over half the 
world. It is false—utterly false, never was there calumny more destitute 
of foundation, and history aids out against it, that Catholicism and a 
genuine love of freedom cannot exist together? * * * * #* 
-* Englishmen, look at Ireland—what do you behold—a beautiful coun- 
try with wonderful agricultural and commercial advantages—the link 
between America and Europe—the natural resting-place of trade in 
its way to either hemispheres—and inhabited by a bold, intrepid, 
and, with all their faults, a generous and enthusiastic people. Such 
is natural Ireland—what is artificial Ireland—such is Ireland as God 
made her—what is Ireland as England made her? For she is your colony, 
your dependent, and you are as answerable for her faults as a parent is 
for the education ofa child. What, then, have you made Ireland? Look 
at her again. This fine country is laden with a population the most 
miserable in Europe, and of whose wretchedness, if you are the authors, 
you are beginning to be the victims. Harvests, the most abundant, are 
reaped by men with starvation in their faces—famine covers a fertile soil, 
and disease inhales a pure atmosphere—all the great commercial felicities 
of the country are lost—the deep rivers that should circulate opulence, 
andturn the machinery of a thousand manufactures, flow on the ocean 
without wafting a boat or turning a wheel—and the wave breaks in 
solitude in the silent magnificence of deserted and shipless harbours—in 
place of being a source of wealth and revenue to the empire, Ireland 
cannot defray its own expenses, or pay a single tax; her discontents 
costs millions of money, and she hangs like a financial millstone 
round England’s neck—in place of being a bulwark and a fortress, she 
debilitates, exhausts, and endangers England, and offers an allurement to 
the speculators in universal ruin. The great mass of her enormous popu- 
lation are alienated and dissociated from the state—the influence of the 
constituted and legitimate authorities is gone—a strange, anomalous, and 
unexampled kind of government has sprung up from the public passions, 
and exercises a despotic sway over the great mass of the community, 
while the class, inferior in numbers, but accustomed to authority, and 
infuriated at its loss, are thrown into a formidable reaction—the most 
ferocious passions rage from one extremity of the country to the other— 
hundreds of thousands of men, arrayed with badges, gather in the south, 
and the smaller faction, with discipline and with arms, are marshalled in 
the north—the country is strewed with the materials of civil commotion, 
and seems like one vast magazine of powder, which a spark might ignite 
into an explosion, which would shake the whole fabric of civil society 
into ruin, and of which England would not only feel, but perhaps never 
recover from the shock. And gracious God (for I cannot refrain from 
the exclamation)! is this horrid, this appalling, this accursed state of 
things, to be permitted to continue ?” 

Mr. Larkins said that the Brunswickers had given a different defini- 
tion to the word ‘‘ Constitution” from any he had ever scen. Till he 
came tothe meeting he did not know that the constitution was in dan- 
ger. The constitution, according to the Brunswick dictionary, was the 
aristocracy and the clergy united. They had left the people entirely out. 
(Cheers.) According to the doctrine of those gentlemen, the people were 
a very insignificant set—a part of the creation designed by Providence 
merely to pay tithes and taxes. The parties whom he had described in- 
variaLly supported every measure for the increase of taxation. They 
were known as the supporters of tithes and taxes, as the abettors of 
every measure that injured the people. He called upon every man who 
loved his country, and who hated humbug, to oppose those borough- 
mongers and tithe-eaters. (Cheers.) The ‘‘ Constitution,” in his dictio- 
nary, meant “ King, Lords, and Commons; but the constitution of the 
gentlemen opposite was a constitution on one side, and consisted of the 
aristocracy and clergy alone. Their constitution was really in danger. 
Lord Winchilsea says that no man has an inherent right to power ; but 
as the origin of all power is with the people, every individual of the people 
has a right to share it. Let the Brunswickers take warning from the 
experience of the past. Bishops, and deans, and prebends were the ad- 
juncts, and not the necessary members of a church establishment. The 
Scotch did extremely well without them. (Incessant cries of ‘‘ question.” 
If the ministers of the church wished to give it additional strength, they 
would effect their object better by reforming the abuses which had 
crept in among them, than by joining such political clubs as were 
patronised by the Winchilseas, the Newcastles, and the Cumberlands of 


the day. 
(This gentleman, whe it seems ia an auctioneer, waa the particular butt 


of the Brunswick wits and humourists. He bore it all with the utmost 
self-possession ; and during one of the humorous interruptions he ex- 
perienced, refreshed himself from a pocket flask by drinking a deep 
draught to the health of the meeting.] 


Sir Edward Knatchbull rose with Mr, Cobbett. The cheers for Sir 
Edward were loud and general, and cries of ‘‘ Down with Cobbett ;” and 
it was decided that the Baronet should be heard first. Sir Edward then 
asked, if he had, during his Parliamentary career, fully discharged his 
duty? (Cries of ‘‘ Yes, yes—you have.”) He was well aware, that on 
the important subject now before them, there were differences of opinion 
amongst his constituents, and that they would be expressed at this mcct- 
ing. He wished to know the opinion of the freeholders on the momentous 
subject before them, in order that he might state that opinion in Parlia- 
‘ment, Their opinion, as expressed to-day, showed him that what he had 
stated it to be was correct. (Cries of “ Yes, yes.”) For thirty years, he 
had so stated it; and he trusted that on all future occasions, he would be 
found as faithfully to discharge his public duty. (‘* You always have done 
so; bravo, bravo !’?) The gentlemen who camé here from Ireland would 
tell their fellow-countrymen on their return, what were the feelings of 
the Men of Kent. There was no unkind feeling towards the Catholics to 
be found in Kent; and if what they sought was denied, it was only be- 
cause he and others considered it impossible to be granted. If any conces- 
sion were possible, he would agree to it; but the late events in Ireland 
could not alter the opinions he had previously entertained. (Great 
cheering.) , 

Mr. Cobbett with some difficulty obtained the sanction of the Sheriff 
to address the meeting. He seemed at the momentto be quite wearicd ; 
and as soon as he began, a noise arose from the left side, which was kept 
up during the whole time he spoke. He observed that he had to propose 
a petition, which embodie1 the facts relative to tithes and Church pro- 
perty, which had been already circulated (in the newspapers and in hand- 
bills), and of which the main propositions follow. 

** That all the temporal possessions of the Church, whether tithes, glebes, college 
lands, abbey lands, cathedral lands, and all such possessions of every description, 
were founded on the basis of CHARITY, and were granted not to the Clergy and the 
Bishops for their own use, but 1n TRUsT for the good of the Nation at large, and 
especially for the relief of the poor, the widow, the orphan, and the stranger. ‘That 
there were no poor-rates, no church-rates, and no paupers in England, until the pre- 
sent Church was established; and that the poor were relieved, and the churches built 
and repaired, cut of the tithes and other revenues of the Church. That, by degrees, 
this sacred trust has ceased to operate, and the tithes and the rest of the revenues 
of the Church, have been taken possession of for the sole use of the Clergy them- 
selves and their families; while the burthen of relieving the poor, and of building 
and repairing the churches has been thrown upon the people; and that the share of 
this burthen borne by the County of Kent, at the date of the last return, was, annu- 
ally, £418,281 sterling on an average of years. That there are 427 parishes in the 
County of Kent. That these are all in the hands of less than two hundred Rectors 
and Vicars, many of whom have Prebendaries, and other benetices in addition. 
That there are 87 of these Parishes, which have Parsonage Houses, that our Gentle- 
men Parsons tell the Parliament are not good enough for them to live in. ‘That 
there are 75 other Parishes which have no Pursonage Houses at ali, though the Clergy 
are bound by law to keep up all Parsonage Houses, and to keep them in repair; and 
though the Bishop of the Diocese is bound by law to see that these Houses are not 
dilapidated. That there are THIRTEEN PARISHEs in this garden County of Kent, 
which have NO CHURCHES AT ALL, but in which the Tithes are, as clsewhere, ex- 
acted even to the last blade of grass. That there are 44 Parishes in the County, 
each having less than 100 inhabitants, none of whom hardly ever see the face of a 
Parson, and yet, who have tithes exacted from them to the utmost rigour; and that, 
while this is the state of the County, that County is taxed for the beilding of New 
Churches, which are intended to add to the emoluments of this same Clergy. That, 
bad as all this is, one might almost call it good when compared to the situation of 
Ireland, which contains 3,403 Parishes. That these have been moulded into 515 
livings, and that these have been given to about 850 Réctors and Vicars; and, of 
course, each Parson has the tithes and glebes of more than NINE PARISHES. That, 
of the 3,403 Parishes, there are only 139 which have Parsonage Houses, and that, 
consequently, there is but one Parsonage House to every 24 Parishes. That in the 
3,403 Parishes, there are only 465 Churches, so that there is but one Church to every 
seven parishes. That there is not more than one Churchman to every siv Catholics 
or Dissenters throughout Ireland, and that in some Parishes there are no Church- 
people atall. That the Catholics and Dissenters build and repair their own Cha- 
pels, and support their own Ministers, but are compelled to pay tithes and church- 
rates too, even where there are no Churches in existence. That the tithes are col- 
lected in the most rigorous manner by men called Tithe-Proctors, who go armed on 
the business, and have frequently troops to assistthem. That the poor creatures 
are sometimes stripped of everything they have in the world, and the air is made to 
ring with their cries of misery; and sometimes, thirsting for revenge, they break 
out into acts of violence and blood, and the gaol and the gallows are called in to 
finish the dispute between them and their pastors. That this is the great and effi- 
cient cause of all the troubles of Ireland, where no poor-rates were ever established, 
and where the people are, therefore, left, in hundreds of thousands of cases, to 
perish from hunger, while we are taxed to pay an army, a great part of the business 
of which is, to keep the peace in Igeland.” 

The truth was, that Catholic Emancipation would do nothing for either 
England or Ireland. He would oppose it, as it would only enable the 
Catholic aristocracy to come in and divide the spoil with the Protestant 
aristocracy. Nay, he would prefer keeping those who were already full 
of the public money in the exclusive enjoyment of it ; like the fox in the 
fable, when it was proposed to him to have the satiated flies removed 
from his skin. ‘“ No (said he), leave them there—they are now full; but 
if you take them away, fresh and more hungry ones will take their place, 
and I shallbe tormented to death.” He referred to the proposed measures 
of 1825, by which it was proposed to the people to pay priests for carrying 
on an idolatrous religion. He would go with the Brunswickers to the 
extent of not granting emancipation to the Catholics alone; but he would 
goagreat deal farther, and abolish the system of plunder that was 
carried on under the tithe system. With respect to the term Bruns- 
wickers, why call these Clubs ‘ Brunswick ?”? What was Brunswick to 
them? or what had it done for them? Why not call them English or 
Protestant clubs? The trick was to have it in inferred that all who were 
opposed to them were against the Brunswick Family; which family 
was quite enough for him—he wanted nothing more of Brunswick. 
Mr. Cobbett then proceeded to consider a passage in the Duke of New- 
castle’s letter respecting the desertion of God; and read the items of 
pensions and public emoluments enjoyed’by his Grace’s family. The noise 
from the left side became now so loud as to drown his voice completely. 
He concluded by moving a petition founded on the “‘ Facts for the Men 
of Kent,” already alluded to. 

The uproar rose to a still more extravagant height as Mr. Hunt came 
forward to second the petition. He said he was not at all to be intimi- 
dated by the way in which the Brunswickers were acting towards him: it 
was quite evident that they only wanted to have a bit of a row, but he 
hoped the people would be patient and peaceabie. 

Sir E. Knatchbull rose to order. 

Mr. Hunt. ‘* What isa this I suppose Sir Edward is going to 

’ 


pay 


1 he owes me these twenty-five years.”-— 


me a bill of 5s. 6d. wi 
(A laugh.) 
Sir. E. Knatchbull wished to ask Mr. Hunt if he was not able to diz- 


te welcome him t 





cover, from the reception which he met with, thet the Men of Kent were, 
[ot disposed 
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The Earl of Radnor rose, and, in terms of strong censure, denounced 
the interruption of Mr. Hunt, by Sir Edward, as tyrannical and unfair. 

Mr. Hunt, after alluding to the well-known character of Lord Radnor, 
for liberality and attention to the people, and particularly his late gene- 
rous conduct in dispensing with the game-laws, so far as his estates were 
concerned, related an anecdote concerning himself and Sir Edward 
Knatchbull; and went on to speak onthe immediate business of the 
meeting, when he was again interrupted. 

Mr. Larkins started up, and, addressing himself to the High Sheriff, de- 
manded the reason why the gentlemen on his side of the hustings should 
thus be constantly interrupted. 

The Under Sheriff observed, that, as the Meeting appeared to be ex- 
hausted, it was the wish of the High Sheriff to adjourn. (Cries of ‘ No, 
no !—Partial!” &c. 

Mr. Calcraft said that a more extraordinary scene than that which he 
now witnessed never, he believed, occurred inany country. If this great 
question, were to be agitated at all, and decided upon, he trusted that the 
Men of Kent had too much spirit to conclude upon the subject before 
every person that desired to speak, and was qualified to do so, had deli- 
vered his opinions. 

A scene of great confusion now arose. Mr. Hunt was claiming to be 
heard, the party opposite crying ‘‘ Off, off!” Mr. Hodges and several 
others offering themselves to the chair. At length Mr. Hunt good- 
humouredly yielded, and Mr. Hodges addressed the chair, and moved the 
following amendment. 

** Resolved, that it isthe opinion of this meeting, called for the purpose of peti- 
tioning Parliament to adopt such measures as are best calculated to support the Pro- 
testant Establishment in Church and State, that those objects will be best attained 
by leaving to His Majesty’s Ministers, who must be well acquainted with the feelings 
and sentiments of the country, the free exercise of their own judgment, in proposing 
to Parliament for the pacification of Ireland and the general benefit of his Majesty’s 
dominions, such measures as they may deem proper; and, whereas, while the con- 
stitution recognises the right of every man to petition the two houses of Parliament, 
that any attempt to control those authorities, by self-constitued societies is a direct 
invasion of the principles of that constitution; and that this meeting do now ad- 

ourn.” 

: The Earl of Radnor seconded this amendment; and urged the pro- 
priety of adjourning, since it was impossible, from the temper in which 
they then were, to exercise a cool judgment upon the topics before 
them. He believed they had not even heard several of the topics which 
they were invited to decide upon. For instance, not one person in that 
assembly had heard a word of the contents of Mr. Cobbett’s petition, 
which they were now about to pass a judgment upon; and which con- 
tained—he spoke from what he had seen of it in a newspaper two days 
ago—matter worthy of the consideration of the greatest statesmen. 
Though he was a member of the aristocracy, and a peer of parliament, 
he was glad to support Mr. Cobbett’s opinions, when they tended to pro- 
mote the rights and interests of the people. He asked the gentlemen 
opposite, whether, if they were now to go away with a majority, it would 
be such a majority as they would be contented with? He thought that 
it would not, 

Mr. Hodges’s amendment was then handed to the High Sheriff, as well 
as Mr. Cobbett’s Petition. On the latter document, for some reason or 
other, the question was never put. 

The Under Sheriff then said, ‘‘ Two petitions have been presented to 
the meeting, one by Mr. Gipps, and another by Mr. Hodges. Those who 
are for Mr. Hodges’s amendment will now hold up their hands.” ‘A 
third part of the meeting (according to the Zimes) held up their hands 
for the amendment, amidst great cheering.” 

The Under Sheriff then desired those who were for Mr. Gipps’s peti- 
tion to do the same.” Two-thirds of the meeting held up their hands, 
amid a deafening roar.” 

The High Sheriff.—‘* Mr. Gipps’s petition is carried by a large ma- 
jority.” 

: Three cheers were immediately given by the Brunswickers, at the desire 
of Lord Winchilsea. 

It was then moved and seconded that the petition should be presented 
to the House of Commons by Sir E. Knatchbull, and to the House of 
Lords by the Earl of Winchilsea. 

Thanks were then voted to the High Sheriff, who did not say a word in 
reply to they. 

On the motion of Lord Winchilsea, who (we still quote from the 
Times) seemed perfectly frantic with delight at his success, three cheers 
were given in honour of ‘‘ Protestant Ascendancy.’ After they were 
finished, his Lordship called for ‘*‘ One cheer more,” which he trusted 
would be given with such heart as would make its echoes reverberate in 
the meanest cottage inthe county. lt was given accordingly, and the 
meeting broke up at half-past five o’clock, the Brunswick bands of mu- 
sic striking up ‘‘ Godsave the King.” 

Nothing could be more picturesque than the appearance of the heath, 
as the dense mass of persons gradually separated into different groups, 
and proceeded on their road back to Maidstone. Part of the freeholders 
marched back with banners flying and drums playing; and all seemed 
delighted that they had arrived at the close of their labours of the day. 
On the heights overlooking the place of meeting there were a number of 
well-dressed ladies, who, on its dispersion, were busily engaged in look- 
ing for their friends and relations who had formed a part of it. The road 
was crowded with horsemen and carriages, and the path through the fields 
was absolutely darkened by the busy multitude which pressed along it. 





The Brunswickers of Buckinghamshire, headed by the Marquis 
of Chandos, had a field-day—a dinner, we should say, but that 
martial figures 2e7/7 intrude themselves into these matters—at Ayles- 
bury on Tuesday. The zeal for church and state was most fervid. 

On the other hand, Lord Nugent has taken his pen against 
Clubs ; and endeavoured to satisfy his constituents, that the power 
of the Catholic Association itself is derived from the intemper- 
ence of Protestants. 





SaturpDay, Two o’CLock. 

Accounts have been received from Vienna to the 14th instant. 
They are entirely silent as to the war between Russia and Turkey. 
The Austrian funds are steady ; Metalliques 948, Bank Shares 1081. 

The dispatches received by the Portuguese and Brazilian Am- 
bassadors from Rio de Janeiro announce the determination of the 
Emperor to take active measures against Don Miguel; at whose 
conduct he has expressed great indignation, 





Letters from Tripoli of the 10th ult. give details of an unsuc- 
cessful cannonade of that city by the Neapolitans on the 22nd. of 
August. The Neapolitans suffered materially, and sailed away 
on the 29th without leaving a single vessel to blockade the harbour. 

The police at Madrid have expelled from that city an English- 
man named Keene, for the expression of Constitutional opinions. 

Accounts from Oporto of the 10th inst. state that Mr. Noble is 
still in prison, but that no further outrages have taken place against 
Englishman, 





THE MONEY MARKET. 

Stock ExcuAneg, Fripay Evenina.—There have not been any consi- 
derable fluctuations in the prices of Stock since our last report, notwith- 
standing that the transactions have been both numerous and important. 
On the whole, however, the aspect of the market has been rather unpro- 
mising, and the quantity of Stock brought for sale has been sufficient to 
teract the effect of some very considerable purchases by an eminent 
broker; which, under other circumstances, would have had material 
influence. We therefore rather incline to the opinion that the balance 
of bona fide transactions has been onthe side of the sellers. Late this 
afternoon, indeed, a rise (attributed to the continued operations of the 
broker already alluded to) of about 4 per cent. took place in Consols ; 
but, unless this rise should be maintained. and increased, it is too unim- 
portant to found any argument upon. 

Gold continues at the standard price of 3/. 17s. 104d. ; but as the doctors 
are differing as to the ratio of the exportation of that article, we trust 
there may be some reason for hoping that the amount going abroad is 
rather diminishing. On the other hand, as the price now allows of the 
exportation of sovereigns, we apprehend a considerable portion of what 
is exported does not appear on the Custom-house books. 

Some of the heavy Stocks have advanced—viz., the New 4 per Cents. 
and the 34 per Cents. Reduced; whereas the 4 per Cents., 1826, have 
slightly declined, or at least remained stationary. The New 4 per Cents., 
it will be recollected, is the Stock which was formerly the Navy 5 per 
Cents., and may be paid off in January next if the Government should 
think fit, That this Stock should rise whilst the 4 per Cents. 1826, which 
are not liable to be paid off till 1833, should rather decline, is curious. 

The transactions in the Foreign market have been wholly uniteresting 
until to-day, when the arrival of the packet from Rio Janiero, bringing 
news of a peace between Brazil and Buenos Ayres, caused a considerable 
rise, and some business in the bonds of these two states. The bonds of 
the latter are now about 50, a price which, considering that no dividends 
have been lately paid on them, and that the news of peace does not 
necessarily imply dividends, is somewhat extraordinary. The rise in 
Brazil Bonds has helped to buoy up their unfortunate brethren the Portu- 
guese Bonds, which are advanced to 57; but there is still not a word 
about these dividends. There is nothing to remark respecting Russian 
or other Northern Securities. 

In Shares, we have to notice a decline of from 10/. to 12/. per Share in 
Brazilian—the accounts by the packet to-day being deemed rather favour- 
able. Onthe other hand, the Talpuxahua Shares which were sold last 


week at 15/. and 16/.—have risen to 361. 
BRITISH FUNDS. Danish 3 per Cents. 61 to $ 
Bank Stock, 208 to 209 French 5 per Cents. 105 to $ 
3 per Cent. Reduced, 853 to 3 Ditto 3 per Cents. 733 to 74} 
3 per Cent. Consols, 864 to 4 Greek 5 per Cents. 174 to 183 
Ditto, for Acct. 27th Nov. 86} to 3 Mexican 6 per Cents. 373 to 38 
34 per Cent. Reduced, 944 to 3 Peruvian 6 per Cents. 17 to 18 
4 per Cents. New, 10!1Z to 102 Portuguese 5 per Cents. 57 to 4 
4 per Cents, 1826, 1023 to § Russian, 5 per Cents. 923 to § 
Long Annuities, 19 1-16 to $ Spanish, 1822, 5 per Cents. 114 to 3 
India Stock, 236 to 237 SHARES, 
India Bonds, 85 to 86 Anglo-Mexican, 28 to 30 
Exchequer Bills, 75 to 76 premium Brazil Imperial, 69 to 71 
FOREIGN FUNDS. Ditto National, 103 to 3 

Brazilian 5 per Cents. 65 to 4 Colombian, 174 to 183 
Buenos Ayres 6 per Cents. 50 Real del Monte, 240 to 250 
Chilian, 6 per Cents. 27 to 28 Tlalpuxahua, 323 to 374 
Colombian, 1824, 6 per Cents. 19 to 4 United Mexican, 184 to 193 

SatrurpAyY Mornine, Haur-past Ten.—Consols 86} to #, but little 
doing. There is no business in the Foreign Market. 

One o’Ciocx.—Consols have been 863 all the morning, alternately 
buyers and scllers—the present price is 864 to#. Brazil Stock is better, 


653 to 66. Buenos Ayres about 50, and Portuguese 57. 








There is a report from Marseilles, that the French Government 
are about to fit out another expedition for the Morea; to be com- 
posed of four regiments of infantry, one regiment of horse chas- 
seurs, and some hundred artillerymen. 

The convention, or treaty, between the Pacha of Egypt and 
Admiral Codrington, for the evacuation of Greece by the Egyptian 
troops under the Pacha’s son, has been published. It is of little 
consequence now as a state paper, since it has been officially an- 
nounced to the British Government that the last transport with 
the remnant of the Egyptian troops has left the shores of Greece. 
The treaty may thus be held to be carried into execution. The 
first article stipulates for the restitution of the Greeks who have 
been carried captive as slaves to Alexandria,—at least as many of 
them as can be got. By the sixth article, Ibrahim Pacha is al- 
lowed to leave some men (afterwards limited to twelve hundred) 
in the fortresses of Patras, Castel Tornese, Modon, Coron, and 
Navarin, to occupy these places. 

The French blockading squadron sunk four Algerine corsairs, 
each with six guns and sixty men, three leagues to the west of 
Algiers, on the Ist instant. It is not said whether the crews of 
the Algerine vessels were saved. The French had twenty men 
killed and wounded by the bursting of a cannon, but little loss 
otherwise. 
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The sanatory state of Marseilles is considerably improved, and 
the small-pox is almost eradicated: 264 persons died from that 
disorder in August, and only 88 in September. In August the 
total number of deaths was 612, in September only 393. 

Private letters from Cadiz mention that, when the French were 
embarking, they were hissed and hooted by the lower orders. The 
commander made a formal complaint to the Spanish authorities ; 
but no redress was obtained. 


The private accounts from Philadelphia make mention of large 
purchases of corn and flour, on account of the news of the failure 
of the English crop. Flour, which two months previously was 
4} dollars, had advanced to 7. 


Some unpleasant rumours respecting the state of the King’s health hav® 
been in circulation. The Morning Post says, that his confinement since the 
recent drives which his Majesty took in the neighbourhood of his residence, 
has not arisen from any accession of serious illness; but “ solely from the 
affliction into which his Majesty has been plunged by the ‘melancholy event 
which has taken place in the death of his favourite sister, the Queen of Wir- 
temberg. This circumstance, and not the state of his health, has been the 
cause of his Majesty having refrained, during the last few days, from taking 
his favourite exercises.” 

His Majesty had a party to dinner on Wednesday evening, at the Royal 
Lodge in Windsor Park. The King, being free from the gout in his hand, 
has signed, within the last few days, a number of official papers and docu- 
ments which were waiting his signature.—Court Circular. 

The dinner is lucky and well-timed ; for without some such occurrence, 
his Majesty’s retired mode of life—adopted, no doubt, from necessity— 
affords room for conjectures of every kind: and bold assertions cannot al- 
ways be proved fallacious by the most convincing of all arguments—by 
pointing to the Royal person— Times. 

The obsequies of the late Queen Dowager of Wirtemberg were performed 
on the 11th current, with great solemnity. The body was deposited in the 
vault of the Royal Family, beneath the chapel of the palace of Louisburg. 

The Queen of Portugal has been seeing the various sights of the metro- 
polis this week,—St. Paul’s, Westminsier Abbey, &c., &c. There is a re- 
port that the King is not inclined to receive her in her regal capacity ; and 
that she is to be sent forthwith to her father-in-law. We believe she goes to 
Laleham to-morrow. 

The Duke of Sussex is at present on a visit to the Marquis of Cleveland, 
at Raby Castle; where Lord Durham, and a distinguished party, have been 
invited to meet his Royal Highness. 

The Duke of Wellington has left town for Northamptonshire, on a shoot- 
ing excursion. 

The Duke of Devonshire has been entertaining a large party of distin- 
guished individuals at Chatsworth ; among these are the Duke de Richelieu 
and Count Monteron. 

The Earl of Dalhousie, late Governor-General of the Canadas, arrived in 
town on Wednesday from Scotland, and transacted business at the Colonial- 
office, Downing-street. 

The Earl and Countess of Liverpool are at Coombe Wood. The report 
that the Earl’s disorder had undergone some mitigation is contradicted, 

We deeply regret to state, that intelligence has been also received at the 
Admiralty, and the other Government offices, of the premature death of the 
Hon. Captain Canning, R.N., the eldest son of the late Right Hon. George 


Canning, and heir to the peerage recently conferred on the Viscountess 
Canning. This gentleman was drowned, it is hoped accidently, whilst 


bathing in a pond in the Island of Madeira, to which station, it will be re- 
collected, the ship under his command was some time since appointed.— 
Standard. 

It is generally rumoured that there are to be two, if not three, additional 
Judges appointed, previous to the commencement of the ensuing term. This 
is preparatory to the abolition of the Welsh judicature. In future, Oxford, 
it is supposed, will be added to the Midland Circuit ; and the Northern Cir- 
cuit will be divided, so as to include Wales in one of its branches.— Times. 

Mr. Copeland was on Wednesday sworn in at Guildhall, as one of the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 

Dr. Blomfield, the new Bishop of London, preached his farewell sermon on 
Sunday, to the parishioners of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. He was welcomed 
on his entrance, and greeted on his departure, with a peal of bells 
The church was most incommodiously crowded : several ladies were obliged. 
to leave it before the commencement of the sermon, in consequence of the 
great pressure and heat. 

A meeting of the nobility and gentry in the neighbourhood of Sevenoaks 
was held on Monday, for the purpose of promoting donations and subscrip- 
tions in aid of King’s College, London, Karl Amherst was in the chair, and 
the Marquis Camden was present amongst many others. The sum sub- 
scribed amounted to nearly 3000. 

The Duke of Newcastle, it is reported, anxious for the more Christian 
education of the youth of this now too-liberalizing nation, has proposed to 
found some scholarships of Eton College, to be called ‘¢ Christian Scholar- 
ships,” and contended for by youths of the school. The chief authorities of 
the College are understood to hesitate. 

A meeting of the Western Jewish Philanthropic Institution was held at the 
Atheneum, Leicester-square, on Tuesday evening. This Society was insti- 
tuted in October, A.M. 5588, for the relief of indigent Jews residing north 
and west of Temple-bar, who formerly were obliged to apply for relief to the 
enemies of their faith ; and it appeared from the report, that it had been in- 
strumental ‘in relieving, at small expense, many cases of extreme distress. 
The money at the disposal of the Society was not much in amount, but it had 
been last year more than sufficient to accomplish all the purposes required. 
A subscription of 12s. a year was begun by some who attended the meeting 
on Tuesday. 

A vacancy has taken place in the police magistracy of the metropolis, by 
the resignation of Sir Daniel Williams, who has held the appointment since 
the first establishment of the police in 1794. 

The frish revenue for the quarter ended on the 10th of October, has expe- 
rienced a considerable improvement, as compared with the corresponding 
quarter last year. 

The Hackney-coach Office is no more; the licensing of coaches and ca- 
briolets being transferred to the Stamp-Office, and the sole superintendence 
to the police, 








A number of extra shipwrights have been employed at Sheerness dock« 
yard, for the purpose of reducing several men-of-war to frigates. 

It was announced at Lloyd’s on Tuesday, on the authority of a Portsmouth 
letter, that his Majesty’s ship Onyx had sailed to cruise in the Channel for the 
Russian fleet, and to inform the Admiral that he is to be supplied from the 
dock-yard of Portsmouth with any stores the fleet may stand in need of. 

A deputation, consisting of three distinguished Portuguese citizens, the 
Conde de Sabugal, Senhor Sarmento, a member of the late Regency of Oporto, 
and Senhor Magalhaens, one of the Ministers of that Regency, 1s to set out 
by the next Brazil packet for Rio Janeiro, to represent to the Emperor the 
state of his daughter’s affairs, and to suggest to him such steps as seem to 
his friends and her subjects in Europe best calculated to secure the triumph 
of legitimacy, in placing her on the throne of her ancestors, The more im- 
mediate and direct purpose of their mission, as specified in their instructions, 
is to thank his Majesty for sending the young Queen to Europe; to explain 
the grounds on which her destination has been changed from Vienna to Lon- 
don ; to represent to him the superior advantages of a residence in England 
over an asylum in Austria, as placing her Majesty among the mass of her 
exiled subjects, and enabling her more easily to hear, and more promptly to 
obey, any call from her oppressed country; to petition his Majesty for the 
employment of all the resources of his empire to assert the rights of his fa- 
mily ; to beseech him to demand the pledged succours of his allies for the 
same object; and to pray him never more to trust in the professions of a 
brother who has betrayed his confidence, and insulted his authority by the 
basest perfidy and the most daring usurpation —Times, 

The refugees have solicited permission to inhabit Dartmoor prisons during 
the winter, and Government has charitably complied with their request. 

Mr. Nicholas Robinson has been chosen Mayor of Liverpool, for the ensuing 
year, without opposition. It will be recollected that the contest for office 
last year cost the late Mayor a good many thousands. 

Mrs, Fry has been propounding a new scheme of charity, by which she 
hopes to be able to cure all the ills of poverty! A committee of gentlemen 
are to consider the project ; which in the mean time has not met with uni- 
versal concurrence, 





A fire broke out, on Monday evening, at No, 11, Huntingdon-street, 
Shoreditch, which has been attended with shocking consequences. It ap- 
pears that about half-past eight, Mr. Ball and his wife, who inhabited the 
house, afier putting their three children to bed, went from home (a common 
practice of theirs), having locked the door, and left a rush-light burning in a 
candlestick placed ona plate. About ten, the upper part of the house was dis- 
covered to be in flames. Lee, one of Mr. Ball’s apprentices, along with ano- 
ther young man, went up stairs, and broke open the room-door ; but the fire 
and smoke compelled them to retreat, without being able to rescue the chil- 
dren. John Vallerley, who lived on the opposite side of the street, then 
rnshed through the flames, and laid hold of two of the children, whilst en- 
veloped in fire, and brought them out, at the risk of his own life. The eldest 
child, a girl about eight years of age, was burnt to death in her bed, and her 
body reduced to a cinder; and the other children, a boy and agirl, were so 
much burnt in all parts of their bodies, that they died next day. As it was 
nearly an hour before a supply of water could be obtained, the house was 
burnt to the ground. The origin of this calamity is merely conjectured. Mr. 
Ball says that the two youngest children were asleep when he went out 5 
and it is supposed that the eldest girl had by some means brought the curtains 
of the bed in contact with the candle. 

Samuel Lucas, a painter, was cleaning the windows ofa house in John 
street, Bedford-row, on Monday last, when the ladder on which he stood 
slipped, and he fell into the area. He died in a few hours. 

Mr. Thompson, clothier, Manchester, came to town on Friday, and drove 
to the house of Mrs. Andrews, Ironmonger-lane, Cheapside, where he took 
lodgings. Next morning he was found dead in bed. A medical gentleman 
who was called to examine the body, ascribes the sudden demise to apoplexy 

The Reverend Mr. Evans of Bromsgrove, who recently officiated in the 
Independent church of Halasowan, has died in consequence of being ridden 
dawn by a gentleman’s carriage, as he stood on the highway near St. Alban’s 
waiting for a coach to carry him to London. 

The Reverend John Cullen, Stockport, died last week, in the act of bar 
gaining with a broker for a writing-desk. 

An inquest was held on Wednesday, in Hart-street, Grosvenor-square, on 
the body of a man who was killed by leaping out of a three pair of stairs 
window. Itappeared that he had for the last two months laboured under 2 
peculiar complaint in the wind-pipe, which subjected him to fits of delirium. 
Verdict, insanity. 

It is not true that Mademoiselle Verrey, the young and interesting patissidre 
of Regent-street, was stared to death by the mob. Her real malady was 
scarlet fever, which was not attended to till two days previous to her decease, 
—Windsor Express. 

A letter from Tarragona mentions, that a most extraordinary tempest had 
recently occurred there, during which a considerable number of aérolites 
fell, which had even penetrated the roofs of some of the houses, and done 
considerable damage both in the city and surrounding country. The writer 
of the letter adds, that he had weighed some of these aérial stones, and 
found that several were equal to 6lbs. 60z.; and it was said that some of 
them weighed as much as 10|bs. 

An article from Teflis, of the 10th September, states that a violent shock 
of an earthquake had just been felt in the province of Schirvan, which has 
destroyed some thousands of houses and other buildings throughout. the 
province. A village situated about a mile from the foot of a high mountain 
has been completely buried under the earth ejected from it. At one place a 
wide chasm has been made in the earth, extending to about two miles; from 
which at night a light of a pale colour issues. 

Shocks of earthquake have been felt in some parts of Italy. A convulsion 
of Vesuvius is anticipated. 


A meeting took place on the 17th, between Mr. Peters, of Park-street, a 
West Indian, and Captain Hutchinson, late of the 47th regiment, The hostile 
parties and their friends proceeded to Chalk Farm; but seeing themselves 
observed, they went on till they found a convenient spot on Hampstead-heath, 
near the ponds. The ground was measured, and the distance taken of twelve 
paces. ‘he combatants pulled off their coats. The word being given, 
“Gentlemen, present—fire,” the ball of Captain Hutchinson brushed the hat 
of Mr, Peters, who aimed low, and no mischief ensued. ‘The seconds inter- 
posed, and effected a reconciliation, The cause of dispute was a young 
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Mrs W——, wife of T. W. 





, Esq., a gentleman of great respectability 
and fortune, and a magistrate, in the temporary absence of her husband, who 
was engaged in his public duties at the county sessions, last week, eloped 
from their residence at Cheltenham, in a carriage and four, accompanied by 
Mr. B t, a friend of Mr. W.’s, and who took this method of requiting a 
long-continued series of hospitable attention! The agony of the injured 
husband may be better conceived than described, especially as, during a 
union of fifteen years’ duration, the most devoted attachment on his part 
seemed to be reciprocally felt on that of his wife. The connexions of the 
gallant are resident in London— Gloucester Journal. 

Notwithstanding the number of police-officers and constables stationed 
about the different Theatres, both inside and out, several robberies have 
lately taken place. On Monday evening, Mr. Gramier Antuziner, a foreign 
gentleman, was robbed of a valuable gold watch, at Covent-garden Theatre ; 
and Mr, William Chaffers was robbed at the pit entrance of the theatre the 
same evening, of a valuable diamond pin. On Saturday evening, two 
gentlemen had their pockets picked of their purses at the Surrey Theatre. 
The empty purse of the one gentleman was found placed in the pocket of 
the other. 

On Friday afternoon, a robber entered the house of Mr. Rouch, Tavistock- 
street, Bedford-square ; and carried off a cash-box with a large sum in gold 
and bank-notes, two banker’s checks, and several bills of exchange. 

On Saturday night, a decked barge laden with 18 quarters of wheat, 
worth about 602., was stolen from Voss’s-road, East-lane, Bermondsey. Next 
day the barge was found at Horne’s-road, Bankside, with the hatches broken 
open and all the wheat gone. 

A sloop of about 100 tons burden, appearing to be the Nancy of Boston, 
was seized at Gravesend on Monday, by the Revenue Inspector. It was pre- 
tended that she was laden with corn; but upon close inspection, it was found 
that the corn was only a covering to conceal nearly two thousand tubs of 
foreign brandy. The seizure is thought to be worth about 20,0007, The 
crew of the Nancy, who were towing her when she was boarded, made their 
escape, but the captain was lodged in Gravesend prison. In the afternoon, 
however, the crew appeared at the gaol-door, like country labourers, 
dressed in smock-frocks, and obtained admittance from an old woman, who 
had been left in charge of the prison for the day. After some manceuvering, 
they brought the captain out, carried him to a spring-cart in waiting, 
and drove off ; the people cheering them, as they went along, with the cries of 
“ Go it, my brave smugglers !”? The Corporation, who were feasting at the 
time of this daring adventure, were astounded when the old woman entered 
the hall, and cried out, “ An’ please your worshipful worships, the smuggler 
is gone!” The fact of the captain’s escape having been ascertained, it was 
thought needless to pursue him, as, from the rate at which the smugglers 
travelled, no hopes of recapturing him were entertained. 


The murderer of Howarth, the Manchester watchman, has been appre- 
hended, 


William Longthorne, of Barnby Moor, near Pocklington, quitted Wake- 
field on Friday morning, at six o’clock, accompanied by William Mosey, a 
native of the latter place, taking the foot-road to Pontefract. After they had 
walked together about five miles, Mosey (it is supposed) knocked down his 
companion, and after cutting his throat so desperately as to lay the gullet 
entirely open, and to separate the roots of the tongue, robbed him, and threw 
him into a ditch. Longthorne had lived long enough after he was found in 
the ditch, to leave an accusing record of his dreadful death behind him. 
The murderer has escaped. 

A inan aged seventy, was last week murdered in Kildare. His wife, her 
son, and the maid-servant, are implicated in the crime, and have been com- 
mitted for trial. 


A fatal accident occurred last week in the house of Mr. Rodwell, solicitor, 
Ipswich. Thomas Churchyard, the butler, and Elizabeth Squirrell, a maid- 
servant, quarrelled, on Sunday evening, about a tray which was used at sup- 
per ; and it appears that Churchyard, in the heat of the moment, threw several 
dessert knives at her, for the purpose of frightening her. One of these pe- 
netrated her clothes, and entered her side, without her being conscious of 
the wound ; and Churchyard also seemed to be entirely ignorant of it. The 
girl afterwards complained of sickness; but she went to bed without making 
any one aware of what had happened, if she was aware of it herself. Early 
in the morning, however, she awakened Elizabeth Taylor, with whom she 
slept; and Maria Bishop having been called, Squirrell said, “O, my dear 
girl, Tam dying.” Taylor said, Don’t say so, you'll soon be better.’ At 
this time she was sitting in bed, supported by one of her companions; and 
when an attempt was made to move her, she exclaimed, “ You must not 
touch my side.” She said her side was bursted ; and a good deal of blood 
was on the bed. The heads of the family were then called; and Squirrel 
recounted to Mr. Rodwell and others the whole circumstances of the quarrel 
with Churchyard, declaring that she did not know that she was wounded till 
she saw the blood, as she thought that it was the handle of the knife which had 
hit her. Churchyard could give no account of the knife—the house had been 
searched for it; but no knife with a stain of blood could be found. After 
Mr. Rodwell had made every possible inquiry into the circumstances of the 
case, and as the unfortunate woman was dying, the following declaration 
was read over to her while she was perfectly sensible, and before she took the 
Sacrament, 





“ Ipswich, 12th October, 1828. 

“In the event of my death from the injury I received last evening, I hereby so- 
lemnly declare, that the wound was inflicted by a knife thrown at me by Thomas 
Churchyard 3 and that I do not believe he was actuated by any feeling of ill-will or 
malice towards me, but that he was acting under sudden provocation that I might 
unintentionally have given; and I freely forgive him, as I hope in Almighty God to 
be saved through Jesus Christ. “The mark of >4 SquirREL.” 

She died in the evening. Her body was opened next day, by Mr. Bartlet, 
surgeon; when the fatal knife was found among the intestines. It had eu- 
tered the cavity of the body, penetrated through the stomach and one of the 
small intestines, and into one of the large ones. A Coroner’s Jury examined 
into the circumstances touching the melancholy catastrophe ; and after hear- 
ing the evidence, returned a verdict of manslaughter. 

The Mayor of Liverpool last week received an anonymous letter, stating 
that a Mrs. Reed, who had been buried a fortnight previously, had died in 
childbed, owing to improper treatment from the surgeons who attended her, 
Mr. Kelly, and his assistant, Mr. Barnard Scandlon. The body was exhumed, 
and examined by a surgeon ; who gave it as his opinion that the woman’s 

was occasioned by ill-treatment. A Coroner's Jury then investigated 
the matter; and, after a long inquiry, returned a verdict of manslaughter 
against Mr. Kelly’s assistant, 





A carter’s wife in a Scotch village recently hanged herself in consequence 
of a quarrel with her husband ; who had forbidden her his bed, and sternly 
refused his forgiveness, which she had repeatedly solicited on her knees, 
The poor woman had for some time been unsettled in mind by a discovery 
that the buried corpse of her child had been removed from the grave by 
resurrectionists. 

Liverpool, according to the reports of last week’s Mercury, continues 
most prolific in robberies. The theatre had been robbed of dresses, pistols, 
and daggers; three individuals had been knocked down and robbed of their 
watches; and five men had been taken into custody for stealing bales of 
otton from the warehouses. 

The Countess of Rochelvie, aged twenty-eight, has been sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment by the Court of Correctional Police at Paris, for having 
pilfered a gold perfume-box from a jeweller’s shop. 





It is in the contemplation of Government to establish a new colony on an 
extended scale, on the west coast of New South Wales, opposite to Port 
Jackson, and in the same latitude. 

The Duke of Rutland has lately completed, under the superintendence 
of Mr. M. Wyatt, a superb new drawing-room, after the style of Louis XIV. 

The proprietors of the Winter Theatres are to proceed legally against Mr. 
Elliston, for the performance of the regular drama at the Surrey. 

Mr. Green, last week, made an attempt to ascend from Brighton in his 
balloon ; but the attempt failed, and the gazers were disappointed. 

Our city presented such a military display on Sunday as we never before 
witnessed. The Seventh Hussars, were marched to church fully accoutred for 
war, with carbines, pistols, swords, and ammunition. They were followed 
by the Thirty-second infantry, from the barracks, carrying their muskets, with 
fixed bayonets, and well-filled cartouche-boxes.— Leinster Journa/. 

It is estimated that the corn destroyed by game in the county of Hants 
alone, in one year, would be sufficient to support 100,000 people; and that 
the number of persons confined in prison, in the same county, for offences 
agaiust the game-laws, are sufficient to employja capital of 100,0002Z. in the 
manufacture of wool, cotton, or silk. 

In January last, a Dutch vessel, with 370 German emigrants on board, for 
the Brazils, was wrecked in the Channel, and brought into Falmouth. The 
poor foreigners were without either funds or friends; and they have, from 
the time of their arrival till now, been supported by the bounty of the people 
of Falmouth. Government has granted a transport to convey them to Brazil. 
The people of Falmouth are making exertions to provision the ship, and also 
to supply the emigrants (among whom are many children) with clothes, of 
which they are nearly destitute. 

The Viceroy of Egypt has made a present of one of Cleopatra’s Needles to 
the King of France. M. Champollion, one of the French savans, in a letter 
from Alexandria to some of his colleagues in Paris, expresses a hope that 
means may be coutrived to remove this monument of antiquity to France. 
The other obelisk belongs to England. 

It appears from a notice in a French paper, that M. Calliet, an enterprising 
young French traveller, has succeeded in penetrating to the mysterious city 
of Timbuctoo. He is come home, and is under quarantine at Toulon. 

In Denmark, last year, the number of births was 36,294, and that of deaths 
26,160. 

In the middle of September so great a quantity of snow fell at Fahlun, in 
Sweden, that the roads were rendered impassable. 

At Munich, every child found begging is taken to a charitable establish- 
ment: the moment he enters, his portrait is given to him, representing him 
in his rags, and he promises by oath to keep it all his life—7he Mirror. 

A steam-vessel, the Atlas, carrying three engines, each of 100 horse power 
has been recently launched at Rotterdam. Her first voyage is to be to Ba- 
tavia with troops and passengers. 





Insuranck oN THE Lire or THE LATE Duke or Saxe Gorua—An im- 
portant trial came before the Court of King’s Bench on Tuesday respecting 
this insurance. From the rank of the insured, and some curious details 
which it was expected would be divulged in the course of the trial, consi- 
derable interest was excited; but before the plaintiff’s case was terminated, 
the Court nonsuited the plaintiff, and the full exposition of the matter was 
prevented. By the statement of Mr. Brougham, the plaintiff’s counsel, it 
appeared that in June 1824, a policy of insurance had been effected in the 
Atlas Insurance Office, on the life of the above-named prince, for 32082. at 
a premium of 5 percent. per annum. The premium was paid for the first 
year. On the 11th of February 1825, the Duke died; but the office re- 
fused to pay, on the ground that the state of the Prince’s health at the time 
the insurance was effected, had been misrepresented, On the trial it was 
proved that the usual certificates required by the office had been furnished, 
and that these certificates were given by the physicians who were in constant 
attendance on the Prince’s person; and they stated that the Prince was in 
general good health, though labouring under complaints which did not tend 
to shorten life. On the examination of Mr. Green, the eminent lecturer at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, it appeared that a fact of some importance for the 
consideration of the Directors of the Office had been suppressed ; namely, that 
for a considerable period before the insurance was effected, the Duke had 
been unable tospeak. In the certificates one physician had used an expres- 
sion that had been construed by the Directors to mean “an impediment of 
speech ;” and the other had said that the Duke was unable to speak ; but the 
physician had not inferred from the fact the existence of any cause by 
which the life of the Prince might be supposed to be endangered. Mr. Green 
expressed himself to be of opinion that this was a fact of considerable im- 
portance; and Lord Tenterden intimated that he should in consequence put 
it to the Jury whether there was anything concealed which it was material 
for the Jury to know. On this intimation Mr. Brougham elected to be non- 
suited. The plaintiff was nonsuited accordingly, with leave to move the Court 
to set aside the nonsuit and enter a verdict in his favour, or have a new trial. 





POLICE OF LONDON. 


Alexander Waugh, one of the deputy coal-meters of ‘he city of London, 
was on Saturday convicted, at the Thames police-oflice, v! having delivered 
a barge of coals, from a collier in the river, deficient in measure: on ten 
chaldrons, the deficiency amounted to ten bushels. He was fined 62. and all 
expenses, 

Henry Thomas, a young man who had been seven years in the employment 
of Mr. Annis, pawnbroker, Sparrow Corner, Minories, is committed for 
robbing his master, He confessed the immediate crime laid to his charge— 
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the theft of a diamond pin; and also that for the last eighteen months he had 
been making away with his master’s money and valuable pledges. When 
informed that he must go to prison, Thomas replied that he would have a 
coach, and that his master should pay for it. Mr. Annis has been plundered 
of nearly 700/, in the course of a few years. 

Moses Davies, a Jew, who, under the name of Davison, has been commit- 
ting numerous frauds on tradesmen in concert with a man of colour named 
Green, a man named Edgard, and several other sharpers, in connexion with 
the De Burgh and Mrs. Cooke’s gang, was on Monday brought to Bow-street, 
charged with various acts of swindling. Mr. Thompson, military accoutre- 
ment maker, Long Acre, said that in July last the prisoner called upon him, 
representing himself as a merchant, and gave an order for goods of various 
kinds. In August he called again, in company with a dark man, who was 
attired very fashionably, as was the prisoner also ; and the latter introduced 
his companion as Monsieur Green, whom he described as a West India mer- 
chant of the first respectability, trading toa greatextent. He said that Mon- 
sieur Green had just arrived in the Thames with a vessel of his own, freighted 
with West Indian produce, and he was about to make purchases in England 
of British manufactured goods, as a cargo for his vessel on her return voyage. 
Monsieur Green aud the prisoner (who acted as interpreter) selected four 
patent travelling bedsteads, value twenty guineas each, and directed them to 
be sent to No. 6, Salisbury-court, Fleet-street. The party referred him to Mr. 
Edgard, merchant, No. 6, Tower-street ; at whose counting-house he called, and 
was told that Monsieur Green was a merchant of unquestionable respecta- 
bility. Mr. Thompson had also taken the precaution to inquire into the cha- 
racter of Edgard at a firm where he had once been a clerk; and there also 
he was told that Edgard was a most respectable man. He then took Ed- 
gard’s acceptance for 882. for his goods. In three days after the goods had 
been delivered, he learned that they had been sold for one-sixth of their value ; 
that Edgard’s office had been closed ; and that all the party had fled, no one 
knew whither. The prisoner was remanded, there being hopes that his com- 
panion Green would soon be in custody. 

George Johnson, the person accused of having stolen two watches from the 
show-rooms of Messrs. Robins, was finally examined and committed to New- 
gate for trial. 

Giles, a workman in the manufactory of Mr. John Smith, the contractor 
to the Government stationer, was committed for trial on the charge of having 
stolen a considerable amount of property from his master. 

The Master of the Aldgate Workhouse appeared at the Mansionhouse on 
Tuesday, with his head bandaged. He had for some time perceived a spiri, 
of insubordination among the paupers. Notwithstanding all his vigilance 
they contrived to get drunk; and while endeavouring to enforce order 
he was knocked down, kicked, and beaten. Measures were taken to sup- 
press this rebellious spirit, which seemed to have pervaded the whole 
inmates of the workhouse, men, women, and children. The assailant 
was taken into custody; and Lamb, the messenger to the paupers, was 
soon after detected in conveying seven small bottles of gin to some 
of the most refractory. The Lord Mayor observed, that it was an in- 
justice to the distressed to keep in the workhouse persons who could 
afford to purchase gin. ‘The Master said he had repeatedly cautioned 
the messenger not to bring gin into the house ; in cases of necessity spirits 
were always allowed, as well as medicine, and the messenger knew that per- 
fectly well. Messenger—“ But if I hadn’t brought ’em gin now and then, 
your vorship, I could neyer live in peace with ’em. They’ d—n and b—t 
me so, your vorship, that I vouldn’t be able to sleep avink. You never 
know’d anything like their langage.” Lord Mayor—“ What! both men 
and women.” Messenger— Lord bless you, yes; the vomens the vorst. 
If I vouldn’t fetch them a drop of max, they’d d—n me off my legs. I’m 
obligated to do it, your vorship ; but, poor creaturs, they get it but seldom, 
Lord Mayor—* You must go to Bridewell for this, The mischief to which 
you are accessary is very great.” Messenger— Vhat vas I to do? . They 
pays me vages, and vhen they are sick in the bowels, a’nt they to have no- 
thing to comfort’em? If they gets a little tossicated, it’s because their sto- 
machs is empty.” The Master refuted the attack upon the bounty of the 
workhouse. ‘The pauper who assaulted the Master was sent to gaol, and 
the messenger to the House of Correction. 

William Allensby and Henry Cooper were, on Tuesday, committed from 
Bow-street, to take their trial on a charge of having robbed an old drunken 
pensioner of his watch and money, while they were pretending to assist 
him home. 

Stephen Hayes was finally examined at the Thames Police-office, on Tues- 
day, on the charge of having stolen a box of jewellery from the Alfred East 
Indiaman ; the circumstances connected with which were formerly noticed. 
He was committed to Newgate, strenuously protesting his innocence, 

William Birmingham, a young Irishman of respectable connexions, was 
charged at Union-hall, with having stolen a shawl and a Bible from the house 
in which he lodged. He had come to London, he said, in expectation of 
finding employment at Apothecaries-hall; but in this he had been disap- 
pointed. His mother, who was poor, had sent him a small sum of money to 
enable him to go to the West Indies. He had been robbed of the money, 
and in this way reduced to the greatest distress. For some days he had 
not tasted food, and he had slept in the streets. The prisoner further stated, 
that a young man, almost a stranger to him, who saw and pitied his situa- 
tion, had benevolently offered to make restitution for the article he had 
taken in a moment of unparallelled distress. The prisoner denied altogether 
having taken the Bible. The Magistrate said that the case was a distressing 
one ; and he appealed to the prisoner’s landlady whether she would prose- 
cute under such circumstances. She was insensible to the appeal; and the 
young man was committed for trial. 

Emanuel Charles Green, a Creole, and thecompanion' of Davison, who de- 
frauded Mr. Thomson out of four bedsteads, was brought to Bow-street, on 
Wednesday, to answer for his part in that transaction. Mr. Thomson re- 
peated the same charge which he did on the examination of Davison. The 
prisoner admitted that he was present with Davison; but he denied that he 
had participated in the imputed fraud, or knew anything of the sale of the 
beds. The prisoner had mentioned to Mr. Bearcroft, a respectable merchant 
in Tower-street, from whom he was soliciting aid to carry him to his own 
country, that his name had been mentioned in the newspapers as connected 
with Davison ; and had said that he was quite willing to go before the Bow- 
street Magistrates to meet any charge preferred against him. Mr. Bearcroft 
added, that he sent for an officer, and accompanied the prisoner, under the 
conviction, if what he had told him was true, that he had been the dupe of 

others, rather than a guilty party himself, On the other hand, the probabi- 


alleged ; and he was remanded till next week. The prisoner was an officer 
in Napoleon’s army at Leipzic and at Waterloo, 

A case of assault, which excited considerable interest, was heard before 
Sir Richard Birnie and Mr, Minshull, The parties were Mr, Berkeley Bond, 
a gentleman well known in the sporting world, and his wife, the daughter of 
Mr. Pattle, late an East India Director, and widow of Mr. Roche, who filled 
the office ofa judge in Bengal. Thelady was the complainant, and Mr. Bond 
appeared as the defendant. Mrs. Bond having been sworn, stated that she 
had been married to the defendant about four years, At the time of her 
marriage she was a widow and possessed considerable property. The de- 
fendant (with vehemence)—“ Nothing about property is faveived is this pro- 
ceeding : any reference to that point I therefore object to.” Mr. Harmer for the 
lady said it was perfectly relevant, as it formed a circumstance of aggravation, 
tending to increase the amount of bail. Mrs. Bond continued—She had re- 
cently received great violence, and had been threatened by the defendant, 
who had made away with all her property. The defendant again protested 
against this mode of examination, and his solicitor urged, that no act of -his 
client should be brought before the court, unless that which gave rise to the 
present charge. Mrs. Bond resumed—A sum of 6,500/. had devolved 
to her since her marriage with the defendant, and the Lord Chancellor 
out of that sum had apportioned her an income of 268/, a year. De- 
feudant—* That is false. I made a voluntary settlement upon her, and I 
much regret that I did so”” Mrs. Bond—*T had lodgings in the Quadrant, 
and the furniture was purchased partly out of my general income, which 
passed through the hands of Mr. Bond, On Tuesday morning, he came 
with two men to my lodgings, and told me, that if I did not bundle myself 
and my things out of the house, he would pitch them and me into the street. 
1 was at that time undressed, and was obliged to pack up my things, and 
quit the house in my night-wrapper. In the presence of my servant, Eliza 
Murphy, the defendant threatened to break every bone in my body.” Mrs, 
Bond added, that her husband’s violence was such as to make her entertain 
serious fears for her life. She also stated that the defendant has two females 
(mother and daughter) with whom he lived in adultery opposite her apart- 
ments ; and she believed that he meant to drive her from her apartments in 
order to place his mistresses in them. Mr, Harmer—“ Where are your 
jewels, Mrs. Bond?” Mrs. Bond—* At the pawnbroker’s, Sir, where they 
were pledged by Mr. Bond.” The defendant (furiously}—“1 again say you 
have no right to put that question.” The defendant’s solicitor cross-examined 
the complainant, but without eliciting anything to vary her statement. 
Mrs. Bond said that the defendant had been held to bail for his violence to- 
wards her, as the French police documents would show. Defendant—* If 
I had known that this was a Court of Inquiry, I should have brought forward 
evidence to rebut these charges.” He said that his wife had been running 
him into debt, and he went to her lodgings. for the purpose of delivering 
them up to the landlord. The defendant then called as a witness Timothy 
Davis, who had accompanied him to the complainant’s lodgings; and who de- 
posed that in fact the violence had proceeded from Mrs. Bond, and not from 
the defendant. The witness admitted that he had been with the defendant in 
Paris, where she had hired twenty-one men to murder her husband. Mrs, 
Bond stated, that the defendant had some time’ago cruelly horsewhipped herfat 

srighton, in consequence of which she was obliged to call in the assistance of 
two surgeons, Mr. Bond was held to bail, himself in 5007. and two sureties 
in 2502. each to keep the peace towards his wife. The defendant wished tha 
bail to be 10002. for himself, and 5004. for each of his sureties, 

J. W. Hilliard was remanded from Hatton Garden on Wednesday, on the 
charge of having given a person a forged acceptance for 177, 16s., which he 
had obtained in loan under a false pretence. 

The Lord Mayor, while sitting at the Mansion-house, on Thursday, was 
called upon to determine upon fifty-two charges, made by the parish-officers 
of St. Botolph Without Bishopsgate, against inhabitants of that parish, for 
having refused to pay church-rates and poor-rates. The justice-room was 
crowded with poor people, for whose miserable situation the officers who 
appeared to enforce the Rector’s claims to the church-rates, felt great com- 
passion. In almost every instance the churchwardens gave up the poor 
rates; but, with one exception, the church-rate was exacted to the full 
amount. The Lord Mayor said that the act which authorized the levying of 
2,5002. a year to the Rector, in lieu of his tithes, was imperative; and he 
had no alternative but to issue warrants to take the church-rate in execution. 
A woman with six children was told her church-rate must be paid. “ Paid !’? 
the report makes her exclaim; “out of what? Out of my children’s 
mouths ? Good God, how unlike the author of the Christian religion * this 
dealing is. You may come and take away the poor bed from under us, but 
you can’t get a farthing from us.” It was not without great difficulty that 
the officers were prevailed upon to abandon their claim against this poor 
family. The reporter remarks, that just the day before these officers were 
employed in collecting contributions for the new church building in the 

arish, 

. * This looks like a penny-a-line embellishment. 

Israel Horrod was on Thursday committed from Marlborough-street-office, 
on the charge of having robbed the house of Mr. Mildmay, M.P., near Roe- 
hampton, of a considerable sum of money. The prisoner, when appre- 
hended, confessed the robbery: he had committed it in revenge for having 
been discharged from Mr. Mildmay’s service. 


Oxp Baiwey Sesstons.—These Sessions commenced on Thursday morn- 
ing, before the Lord Mayor, Judges Garrow and Park, and the Common 
Sergeant. 

George Thomson, aged about twenty, was convicted of having robbed the 
dwelling-house of Mr. Young, at Limehouse, of silver plate and other arti- 
cles, to the value of 302. He was sentenced to be hanged. 

George Edwards was indicted under Lord Ellenborough’s Act, for mali- 
ciously stabbing Thomas Summerfield, with intent to murder him, or to do 
him some grievous bodily #arm., ‘The parties lived near one another, and 
Summerfield had lent the prisoner’s wife a loaf. On the evening of the 
assault, Summerfield met the woman, who asked him to go home with her, 
and she would repay the loaf; but they had not walked far when the 
prisoner overtook them, knocked his wife down, and stabbed the prosecutor 
in the lower part of the belly, threatening at the same time to murder him. 
The surgeon proved that the wound was very trifling. The prisoner, in 
extenuation, pleaded inebriety, and irritation at the conduct of Summerfield 
to his wife. He was found guilty, but recommended to mercy. 

Several cases of petty theft were tried, One man was conyicted of 





lity that several cases of fraud would be made out against the prisoner was 


bigamy, but recommended to mercy, 
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Lonpon Sessions.—These sessions commenced on Wednesday, before 
the Lord Mayor, the Recorder, and four Aldermen. The number of trials for 
offences committed within the city of London, is 44; in the county of 
Middlesex, 254. Several uninteresting cases of assault were decided; and 
an appeal from a conviction by the Lord Mayor, regarding the removal of 
some pavement without notice given to the commissioners, was heard, and 
the conviction affirmed. 

After a long argument, and much hesitation, the Court granted a music- 
licence to the proprietor of a respectable house in Smithfield. It appears 
that by an old law publicans require a licence before music can be performed 
in their houses. The penalty for infraction is 1002. The act, which is obso- 
lete, was not named, probably lest the informers should avail themselves of 
the information, 


Mipp.Esex Sessions.—Mr. Dunn, on Monday, moved the Court to put 
off the trial of Mr. Northhouse, who was indicted (along with another 
person, who wished the trial to go on) for a conspiracy to obtain a sub- 
scription of 50/. from Mr. Baldwin, towards a capital for carrying on a 
newspaper called The London Free Press, by representing that Mr. Hume, 
M.P., was a subscriber for 5007. The motion was grounded on an affidavit 
that Mr. Hume was out of town, and could not be served with notice to 
attend the trial. His client was confident of an acquittal, whether Mr. 
Hume were present or absent; but he wished to be acquitted, after the 
fullest investigation of the charge made against him. The counsel for the 
prosecution also wished the trial to be put off, as they could not prove their 
case without Mr. Hume’s evidence. The case was delayed till next 
sessions, 

A Paddington coachman was indicted for an assault upon a street-keeper 
in the execution of his duty. Thedefendant, who was driving his gig along 
the New-road, with the most heedless fury, knocked down an old woman, and 
so seriously injured her that she is not yet recovered. The street-keeper and 
others seized the horse at a public-house door; but the defendant hofse- 
whipped the officers, and by the aid of some coachmen and cads, he was 
rescued out of their hands. The circumstances were fully proved; but the 
Jury, to the surprise of every one in Court, returned a verdict of Not Guilty. 

Thomas Hanstead was indicted for keeping a gambling-house in Duke- 
street, St. James's. The only witness to support the charge was a person 
named Bevin, who had been porter at the house, and seemed to be a common 
informer against houses of this description, as he had at different times pre- 
ferred indictments against them by the aid of “friends” in “ambush.” The 
Chairman observed, that if the Jury could believe the witness, the indictment 
was proved ; but as the evidence was unsupported, he could place little 
reliance upon it. The Jury returned a verdict of acquittal. 


Surrey Sessions.—J. Puddich was convicted of having assaulted a person 
named Houlder. As it appeared that he had received some provocation, the 
prisoner was only fined 10s. The prosecutor stared with astonishment when 
he found that he had to pay 8s. 8d. of Court fees. 

Kipping and Walker were charged with having stolen some lead from a 
house at Mitcham. Kipping was seen endeavouring to roll the lead from 
the roof of the house, while the other prisoner was walking up and down, and 
taking no active part in the theft. They were both found guilty, and 
sentenced to be transported for seven years. 

John Kean was convicted of having obtained a valuable spring dial under 
false pretences, from Mr. John Moore, clockmaker in Clerkenwell. It was 
found that the prisoner had pawned the clock the very day that he received 
it. He was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 

John East, a young man, found guilty of having embezzled the property 
of his employers, was ordered to be transported for seven years. 

John Skinner, aged thirteen, was charged with having stolen some arti- 
cles of wearing apparel ; and John Mansell, an old man, was indicted along 
with him, on the charge of having received the articles with the knowledge 
of their being stolen. The theft was proved ; and it was proved, not only 
that Mansell had received the clothes from the boy, but that his house was a 
receptacle for the plunder of young thieves. The Chairman severely repro- 
bated the conduct of the elder prisoner, and sentenced him to fourteen years’ 
transportation. The younger culprit was sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment and hard labour, and to be once publicly whipped. 

Charles Price, a young man, whose appearance indicated misery and 
want, was charged with having stolen a vice and brass tap. The prisoner, 
when called upon for his defence, pleaded distress in extenuation. He had 
offended his father, who was a tradesman in the Strand, by marrying against 
his consent; and his wife had for a considerable time been confined to a bed 
of sickness, and.he parted with everything he had to support her during her 
illness. She wa$ at last obliged to take refuge in an asylum; and he had 
been walking about the streets for a fortnight, and had not tasted food for 
several days, when he stole the property, Mr. Hedger, the Chairman, said 
the Court considered that the most charitable plan would be to transport him 
for seven years. The prisoner, clasping his hands, energetically supplicated 
the Court to pity him, and have mercy, exclaiming, “ For God’s sake, think 
of my poor wife, who is on her death-bed.” The Court then sentenced him 
to six months’ imprisonment in the House of Correction. 

Three boys, part of the gang called the “ Forty Thieves,” were sentenced 
to be transported for seven years for having stolen a piece of cheese. 

John Frederick Meyers, a German, was indicted for bigamy, at the suit of 
Sarah Ballard, whom he had married, his first wife being still alive. The 
prisoner was a tailor, at Brixton; and by the sanctity of his manners had 
gained the affections of the young woman, who had borne him a child since 
their marriage. It was proved that the first wife, Elizabeth Elliott, was alive 
and well within the last three weeks. The prisoner denied that she was 
alive ; and expressed his willingness to live with and support the prosecutrix. 
He was found guilty, and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. 





THE PRESS. 


RESULT OF THE MEETING OF THE “ MEN OF KENT.” 

Mornina Curonicie—Victory has declared for the Brunswickers in Kent. 
Of the assembly on Penenden-heath, from five to six eighths, as far as we 
can learn, were on their'side. | .They were united too, while their opponents 
were agreed as ,to. nothing.- Though so long an interval had taken place be- 
tween the date. of the requisition and, the meeting, the leading men on the 
liberal side, with a singular inaptitude for business, had been unable to con- 
cert any thing like a plan of. operations, From the sources of information 
we possessed, we were fram the oufset any thing but sanguine as to the re- 





sult of the meeting ; though the prospect began to brighten up a little during 
the last two or three days. We knew that the tenantry of England, holding 
generally their lands at will, are the mere thralls of their landlords; and we 
knew that the aristocracy and clergy are one and the same, and hostile to 
Emancipation. We knew that there were several distinguished exceptions 
among the high aristocracy in Kent, but that the great majority were as we 
have represented them. In the great towns of England, the people alone 
can be independent, and five out of six of their inhabitants are favourable to 
Emancipation. But, unfortunately, the towns of Kent are at too great a dis« 
tance from the place of meeting ; and it being impossible to drive them, as 
the tenantry were driven, except in the case of the towns nearest the Heath, 
we anticipated a thin attendance from them. We understand that Rochester, 
and the towns connected with it, and Canterbury, were on the liberal side ; 
but the tories and parsons had literally organized a sort of rustic conscription. 
Prices are high too at present, which gives the more power to the landlords. 
During low prices the landlords have little influence, as was made apparent, 
a few years ago, when Mr. Cobbett alone beat the aristocracy. In every 
part of Europe the country is the abode of servility and ignorance. The 
farmers of England thoygh, no doubt, the best of their kind in Europe, are 
still, with few exceptions, a boorish race, servile to their landlords, and inso- 
lent to the wretched labourers under them, by all accounts the most degraded 
beings in the human form in any civilized nation in this part of the world. 
We do not consider Kent an anomaly. We protest we believe, that most of 
the agricultural counties of the South of England, would exhibit a result 
still more disgraceful. We repeat it, the aristocracy and clergy are all in 
all in these districts; and so long as matters go an smoothly, they must be 
all in all with the Government. The Duke of Wellington may possess the 
means of softening their opposition, by well-timed appliances; but before we 
blame the Duke of Wellington for not availing himself of his influence, we 
must know more of his doings than we do know. 

Mornino Journat— Such a contemptible phalanx of noble and plebeian 
patriots never met before in England. The cause of Protestantism has tri- 
umphed, Its opponents, gathered as they were from all quarters, from Dublin 
and Kensington, from Kildare and St. Giles’s, are absolutely beneath reproach, 
not that they have been defeated, but because they would have been so had 
they by any chanve succeeded. 

Timrs—Although the proceedings were on the whole tumultuous and con- * 
fused, the sentiments of the speakers, on one side at least, were such as will 
redound at once to the honour of those who uttered them, and to the lasting 
benefit of the cause which they espoused. The skill of local and mechani- 
cal arrangement was decidedly with the Brunswick faction. They were con- 
centrated ; the liberal party were scattered, so that when the show of hands 
was called for, the collection in that one spot which formed the head-quar« 
ters of the club-men, appeared more imposing on behalf of the petition than 
on any other single spot against it. For the wording of the petition itself, 
apart from the understood objects of those who moved it, we see nothing to 
complain of, There is merely a profession of attachment to the Protestant 
Constitution,—a declaration of regret at “ the proceedings which have fora 
long time been carrying on in Ireland,’ (which, generally speaking, might 
apply as well to the Orange proceedings as to those of the Catholics,) and 
there is no direct prayer whatever against the grant of civil privilege to the 
Catholics. Though such, no doubt, wasjin the minds of those who brought 
it forward, they had too much respect for public opinion, and too much 
dread of an absolute defeat, to venture to clothe their violence in language 
more explicit. They did not pars to propose a distinct and positive refusal 
of Catholic emancipation. So extraordinary, however, was the tumult 
while the petition was read, that not one person in ten could hear a sentence 
of it. 

Mornino Post—Never did Englishmen more honourably and perfectly 
discharge their duty. The source of this stupendous display of the virtue, 
and intellect, and power of the nation, lay deep in the hearts and consciences 
of our countrymen, They always know the value of the advantages which 
the British Constitution bestows upon all who have the happiness to live 
under its sway. They have always been ready to defend it. Nothing was 
required but that this beneficent Constitution should be seen to be in danger 
to produce the magnificent and sublime spectacle which was yesterday ex- 
hibited, of a nation prompt, zealous, and determined, to protect and uphold 
the venerable institutions to which it owes its happiness, its freedom, and its 
prosperity. This triumphant manifestation of the feelings of one of our 
greatest, most wealthy, and most eulightened counties, puts an end at once 
and for ever to the delusive notion which it has been so long and so sedu- 
lously attempted to impose upon the country, that the essential and unalter- 
able Protestantism of the British Government was a principle to which a 
large proportion of the nation had become indifferent. This delusion 
has already produced incalculable evils. It has given to the enemies of 
the Constitution audacity and vigour, and infused timidity and weakness 
into the deliberations and efforts ofits friends. The delusion, fortunately, 
is now at anend. It has fled before the loud and patriotic voices of the 
Men of Kent, whose sentiments will speedily be re-echoed from every 
other county in England. The deep and lasting gratitude of the country 
is due to the distinguished individuals who thus led the way to the expres- 
sion of the National Will. The founders of the Kentish Brunswick Club 
have acquired an unquestionable title to be counted henceforth among 
the most eminent benefactors of their country and of mankind. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


COUNTY MEETINGS—AGITATION OF THE COUNTRY. 


Ir is sad to see our countrymen taking pains to unfit themselves 
for acquiring a correct view of their duties and their interest, at a 
crisis of perhaps, greater moment than any at which the affairs of 
the empire have ever arrived. Sclemnly would we say to them, 
whatever be the opinions you severally hold, if you believe them 
to be just and reasonable, manifest the sincerity of your conviction 
by your anxiety to maintain the community in the tranquil state, 
wherein just and reasonable opinions are most likely to prevail. 
To be active in throwing the country into a state of agitation un- 
favourable for forming just and reasonable opinions, is the same 
thing as admitting that you do 2o¢ believe your own opinions to 
be just and reasonable. ‘ 

It does not need many words to show that County Meetings 
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are not in their nature calculated to promote, but, in as far as 
they tend to agitation, are liable to obstruct the end of reason and 
justice. 

: County Meetings, when they deserve the name, are large assem- 
blages of people ; and large assemblages are notoriously bad deli- 
berative assemblies. Our passions are peculiarly excitable in a con- 
course; and in proportion as passion predominates, our aptitude 
for communicating or receiving information, as well as for stating 
or judging of propositions, is diminished. A County Meeting 
which is necessarily so large as to make it impossible for all to 
hear—where never more than one side can obtain a hearing—and 
where men speak and listen in the worst possible situation for 
exercising the judgment—must needs be a bad deliberative as- 
sembly. Man is never less of a reasoning animal than in a con- 
course of men. 

Whether deliberation be or be not an object contemplated in a 
County Meeting, it is not an attainable one. But a County Meet- 
ing, though no field for reason to exercise in, is, like all great con- 
courses, a very hot-bed for the passions. The question comes 
then to this—are these times, or is the present a case, in which it 
is necessary or desirable to stimulate the passions of mankind ? 

There was a period in our history when assemblages for politi- 
cal discussion were of great practical utility ;—when, from the 
precarious and unsettled state of the government and constitution, 
the grand interests of the community,.the security of person and 
property, were often in jeopardy. In these emergencies it was 
highly proper for the inhabitants of the several districts to meet, 
for the purpose of declaring their unanimity and evincing their 
spirit, that the attack, or encroachment, or danger apprehended, 
might be warded off by this timely manifestation of a purpose 
and a power to resist. We would ask, is this a description appli- 
cable to the present times or the present crisis ? 

The'state of the country is now so settled as to allow the greatest 
possible latitude to deliberation, on every possible question ; this is 
the characteristic, and it is a happy one, of our times. <A delibera- 
tive assembly consults for the nation during half the year, and a 
council acts for it during the whole. Unless we suppose a malus 
animus, in either the one or the other, it is not easy to see what 
end can be answered by instituting other assemblies having no 
better purposes, and being infinitely less fitted for deliberation. As 
long, too, as we profess to repose confidence in the constitution 
and government of the country, a County Meeting, with a view to 
a demonstration of physical force, is obviously in the highest degree 
unwarrantable. 

In former times, besides their utility as a means of carrying, on 
an emergency, a point necessary for the instant weal, or even the 
salvation of the state, County Meetings were useful mediums of 
diffusing political opinions and information. For this purpose they 
are now no longer wanted. The press carries every appeal to the 
understanding home tofevery man’s fire-side ; and puts it in every 
man’s power to reflect on what is submitted to him, at a moment 
most favourable for passing a correct judgment uponit. He needs 
not go to Penenden Heath to learn what people have to say to him 
—nor needs anybody who has aught to say repair to the same, or 
any other particular spot, to be delivered of it. Put it in a news- 
paper, or a pamphlet, or a broad-sheet, and you have the cer- 
tainty of saying what you have to say in your best manner, and of 
submitting it to those whom you wish to influence under the best 
circumstances. 

A County Meeting, then, is a nullity considered as intended for 
deliberation ; noxious as calculated to rouse bad passions and excite 
the mere animal spirits ; unconstitutional and unwarrantable as a 
demonstration of physical force ; needless as a medium of diffusing 
political opinions. Itcan serve no other purpose than that of affix- 
ing the sanction of those who repair to it to certain propositions or 
resolutions, and conveying the knowledge of the same to the rulers 
and councillors of the nation ;—that is to say, a County Meet- 
ing is a mere muster of men entertaining the same opinions, or 
a trial of numerical superiority between parties entertaining opposite 
opinions. The question, then, finally is reduced to this—whether 
the absolute number of persons holding the same opinions on any 
subject, or the relative numbers of persons of adverse opinions, 
cannot be ascertained without the expense, the trouble, and the 
agitation, consequent ona County Meeting under any circum- 
stances ; and the tumult, the strife, and ill-blood, which necessarily 
ensue when adverse parties repair to the same rendezvous ? 

There are many ways ; we will suggest one: Let the persons, 
who conceive they have aught to say worth communicating, put it 
down in print; and let each party do its utmost in this way to cir- 
culate its opinions, and the grounds on which it conceives they 
can be established. After a proper interval, let books be opened 
at convenient places, for registering the names of those who report 
themselves as adherents to one or other of the conflicting opinions. 
Let i names, in conclusion, be summed up, and the balance 
struck. 

Thus, without noise, disturbance, angry passions, and ill-blood, 
and after a much {more satisfactory consideration of the case than 
is possible at a County Meeting, the only end which the latter can 
be said to answer, viz.—that of ascertaining which of two or more 
opposite opinions has the preponderance,-—may be obtained. 

_ As for the particular question, which at this moment is agitated 
in County Meetings, it 1s of a nature peculiarly unfitted tor the 
consideration of tumultuous assemblies, and, in an especial man- 
ner, demands the calm exercise of the judgraent. A large portion 








of our fellow-countrymen are aggrieved—for privation is a griev- 
ance. They desire to be heard. They desire to have their case 
reconsidered, with a view to being put on a [footing of equality 
with the other subjects of the State—a desire so natural and rea- 
sonable, as makes it imperative on us to give them, at least, the 
benefit of a dispassionate deliberation. It is a case, where the 
good or the evil that may flow from any measures adopted with 
reference to it, is alike indirect, problematical, and deducibly only 
by ratiocination ; and where we require to be correctly informed, 
and to have time and quiet for applying the principles of justice and 
of national expediency. 

Certainly it is worthy of our reputation, as a highly civilized 
people, in a question of national importance, requiring patient 
thought and investigation, to intoxicate ourselves with the excita- 
tion of tumultuary meetings and of ex-parte inflammatory 
harangues ! 





Two small topics have during the last week served for subjects 
of conversation in the society of Paris: the first is the answer of 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Toulouse to the Minister of Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs; and the other is the seizure of BERANGER’s little 
book of New Songs. When the Minister sent to M. le Cardinal 
CuireRMont-TonneERRE, in his quality of Archbishop of Toulouse, 
for official information on the subject of the ecclesiastical schools, 
the new regulations respecting which have so excited the hostility 
of the party called Jesuitical, his Grace answered by quoting the 
motto which Pope Catrxtus gave to his family in the eleventh 
century— 

‘* Etiamsi omnes, non ego ;” 
by the sense of which, he laconically declared, he should be guided. 
The Archbishop has been forbidden the presence of the King; 
and all the journals, according to their different parties, have cen- 
sured or gloried in his Grace's spirit. There can be little doubt 
about his bad taste. It is said that the other day, when the good 
people of Toulouse were huzzaing his Grace with their caps in the 
air, one man pulled his hat over his face, erying out— 

“ Etiamsi omnes, non ego.” 

The supression of BERANGER’s Songs was not to have been ex- 
pected from the liberality of the present Ministry: it is a step which 
we had thought inconsistent with their principles, or only recon- 
cileable with them on the supposition of great virulence or great 
danger in the Chansons themselves. They consist, however, of no- 
thing more terrible than a few tender recollections of the Empire, 
or a few hits at kings and priests and Jews; expressed, doubtless, 
with BeranGer's felicity, but scarcely characterized by all his 
genius. We are very sure that the Chansons Inedites will be in- 
debted for a great part of their future sale to the hostility of the 
French Attorney-General. The late King, though much more 
harshly dealt with than his present Majesty, always objected to 
their prosecution: he said they were very pleasant—at least he 
thought so; and if the Ministers suppressed one edition, it would 
only be to multiply others. He was right: while the process was 
going on, a pirated edition of three thousand copies was printed 
and sold; thirty thousand were sold at Brussels, besides innu- 
merable other copies, under the rose, in Paris and other places. 





“NO DUST AFTER MICHAELMAS,” 
A DOGMA OF THE COMMISSIONERS FOR WATERING THE ROADS OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 
Ir ‘is a singular ‘providence that presides over our streets and 
highways. Up to the end of August, or the middle of September, 
it gives us rain twice aday; and lays the dust so accurately, that 
the fair, fresh issuing from the band-box, may tread the base earth, 
without so much as incurring a speck on'the ebon of her delicate 
foot. In September it begins to rain less regularly; and after 
Michaelmas, the charioteers ‘ quos curriculo pulverem collegisse 
juvat,” may travel the entire length of the New Road, with a tail as 
long as the comet’s. The roads and exterior streets of the capital 
have now, for upwards of three weeks, been incessantly obscured by 
the clouds which coach after coach raises in such rapid succession, 
that the conglomeration almost vies with the sand-storm of the De- 
sert ; and the wayfarers, like spectres shrouded in mists, advance 
towards you 
** per umbram 
Obscuram, quales primo qui surgere mense 
Aut videt, aut vidisse putat per nubila lunam.” 

To perfect the nuisance to the satisfaction of the Commissioners 
for the Disuse of Water-carts, we want but high winds, such as 
visit Edina’s face a little too roughly. In the Northern British 
Capital, on the North Bridge, the tartaned fair is oft ravished from 
your admiring eyes in a whirl of dust and litters, which “‘ Scotia's 
darling” allows to collect in her less accurate streets. The gritty 
atoms invade your mouth—you eat more dust than salt; and when 
the tears, with which you have bewailed the attack of one flight of 
particles, have well watered the circle underneath the eyes, it is 
then rough-cast by the invasion of asecond. But Edina, though she 
has abundance of the purest water for domestic uses, has none of a 
meaner quality for superfluous or exterior cleansings. Here, tap the 
ground where you will, and up spouts a jet deau—rival of those 
that embellish Versailles. Why then should we, for weeks, be 
obliged to go squalid, ourselves and our shrubs, and the gardens 
that stand at our windows? Do the water-cart people suppose that 
Providence will comply with their regulations ; and that when their 
rain ceases, the other rain will begin; and that if they vote no 
water-carts after Michaelmas, no dust will after that date presume 
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to collect? We should like to submit to the sapient Commissioners 
a fair quarto now lying before us; and request all and several to 
sign their names to a proposition to the above effect, with their 
forefingers on the back; or to request them to survey—modis pal- 
lentia miris—our box-trees and firs, our myrtles and vine—the 
spacious gardens of Cockaigne—as thickly coated with dust three 
weeks after Michaelmas, as they ever were with hoar-frost in De- 
cember. 

Among vulgar errors be recorded the opinion of the Com- 
missioners of Water-carts, that there is no dust after Michaelmas; 
or that dust after Michaelmas won't rise when disturbed ; or that 
the gentry being out of town, there is nothing to disturb it, or 
nobody to be annoyed by its disturbance. 

{Mem. On Thursday the 23d of October, Providence sent us 
rain to wash our squalid shrubs, and lay the dust, after the latter 
had reigned three weeks and upwards without opposition. ] 





CHARLES KEMBLE’S PETRUCHIO. 


Can the most devout reader of SHakspEArRE desire more in a Pe- 
truchio than is found in Mr. C. Kempxie? Assuredly the image 
of a person so speaking and so looking must have been in the poet's 
mind, when he designed the Tamer of the Shrew. Petruchio is a 
gentlemen—too much, it may be, given to the “ good old gentle- 
manly vice,” but yet a gentleman; and this, the ground-work of 
the character, should not be completely hidden by the rudeness 
superinduced upon it. The native sterling, like the sun peering 
through the chinks of a mud wall, must needs show itself from be- 
hind the cloak of assumed rusticity—else will the latter lack relief 
to make it relished in the representation. Mr. C. Kemste is one 
of those happy “children of the earth,” on whom Nature has been 
pleased to write gentleman in characters not to be mistaken. Pe- 
truchio again, with all his roughness—“ for J am rough, and woo 
not like a babe "—should be endowed with a power of insinuation; 
that whilst on the one hand he constrains, he may on the other 
allure his vixen bride to her obedience. The manly but benevo- 
lent features, the seductive tones, and winning smile of the only 
Romeo of our times, possess more than the needful portion of con- 
ciliatory and attractive influence. Petruchio is wilful, obstinate, 
peremptory—*‘ An she knew him as well as 7 do,” quoth Grumio 
with a feeling recollection of his recent beating, ‘‘ she would think 
scolding would do little good upon him ;”"—and, though not ill- 
tempered in the main, yet has he a very fair proportion of the devil 
in his composition. Now for a Romeo, and a much-admired one 
to boot, Mr. C. Kemste can look the diable as well as any man 
we know. He has an expression at command, singularly ominous 
of danger, and indicative of a mood capable of proceeding to any 
extremity— Foenum habet in cornu—longe fuge.” His counte- 
nance, dogged and dow, needs not on these occasions the aid of 
words to say—“ I am he, am born to tame you, Kafe; whilst his 
eye reminds one of what is said, or fabled, of Dr. Witi1s's—Wit- 
tis who boasted that he could /ook a lunatic into obedience*. Mr. 
C. Kemsuet's Petruchio has the daunting glance, before which 
weaker nerves end inferior spirits quail ; and which would do more 
towards the subjugation of a shrewish wife than the explosion of 
half a hundred horse-whips. Along with this, Mr. C. Kempe 
can assume a knowing, sceptical and jeering look askance, 
which is apt to discompose exceedingly those on whom it is 
cast; and which, half frolicksome, half mischievous, indicates a 
person but too prone to turn jest into earnest. With a countenance 
thus jocular and sinister at once—now savage and now insinuating, 
Mr. C. Kemste puts on an air of consummate ease and xoncha- 
lance, agreeing admirably well with the quiet, self-complacent 
smile which sits on his face, and intimatess o absolute a self-pos- 
session, and so entire a persuasion of his ability to achieve the ex- 
ploit, that from almost the first moment of his appearance, one is 
convinced that Kate, however curst, will in him find her master. 
In reckoning up Mr. C. Kemstx’s exterior qualifications for 
representing the breaker-in of shrews, we must not omit mention 
of a form massive and weighty enough to lay prostrate, by the 
mere waving of his arm, any piece of feminine fragility that should 
presume to dispute his will. It was a rare sight to see him take 
his Katharine out of the corner, where she had ensconced herself; — 
opposition was as clearly out of the question, as in the case of the 
puppy-dog, whom Neptune the Newfoundlander, as the story goes, 
lifted up in his mouth, and dropped, for his insolence, in the puddle. 
Nor ought we to forget to commemorate Mr. C. Kemuue’s down- 
right energy of action ;—perhaps there needs not so great an ex- 
pense“of crockery as goes to wreck in the no-supper scene; but 
if such things must be done, why let them be weé/ done, that is, 
energetically done. For want of apparent good-will and emphasis 
in the delivery of blows, stage brawls are, for the most part, sad 
pieces of make-believe. Take for example the one that occurs in 
the first act of Rienzz, as now played at Drury Lane. A saucy 
lacquey breaks the head of a citizen with a blow would hardly 
crush a flea ; and is knocked down for his pains by Rienzi himselt, 
with another that would scarcely bring to the ground a ripe pip- 
pin, Truly, the man prostrates himself, as in duty bound, but it 
is “ more of his courtesy” than the striker’s potency. The regelur 





* “*T would have looked at him thus, Sir, thus, thus,” said the Doctor to Edmund 
Burke, fixing his eye on the latter ina way that inclined the stout-hearted orator to 
be a believer in the potency of this ocular influence. The anecdote is in Reynolds’s 





“ Life and Times.” Varney, the villain, in “ Kenilworth,” boasts of having subdued 
poor Amy Robsart in like manner—* They told me once at a madhouse, I had an 
eye would make my fortune there. . 


. And so I looked at her,” &c, We quote 


tragedians, who are usually devoted to the management of the 
voice and the countenance, and study dignity of gesture more than 
energy of action, might, for occasions like these, take lessons in 
the conduct of the limbs from that great {melodramatic performer 
Mr. T. P. Cooxr. To Hamlet's advice to the player's we propose 
toadd, by way of postscript—* And when your brawlers deal 
blows, let them seem to be dealt in real earnest; or else he that 
strikes, as well as he that falls under so feeble a stroke, will seem 
but the rickety works of nature’s journeymen.” Mr. C. Kempxe’s 
Petruchio very fairly and very properly too, breaks the plate on 
the ‘‘rascal cook's” head ; and if his horsewhip did not actually 
do its duty on “ Adam, Ralph, and Gregory,” we at least were not 
able to detect its connivances. 

We remember an intelligent gentleman's saying, that he made a 
point of never seeing SHAKsPEARE on the stage, because the sight 
of him there spoilt him for thte closet, by obtruding upon you, in 
place of the poet's own just conceptions as conveyed to you by 
his words, the more definite but vulgar image of one who in no 
case could adequately represent them. There is some truth in 
this. Lear and Coriolanus, as subjects of private study, do cer- 
tainly not profit by a previous sight of Mr. Kran; who, great in 
Shylock, great in Sir Giles Overreach, is not successful in deli- 
neating Roman pride or ‘crazed majesty. , Our quondam hall-ac- 
quaintance would find the reverse of his fears verified, would he 
but consent to witness Mr, C. Kempux’s Petruchio. The “ Taming 
of the Shrew,”—out of which the stage piece called ‘* Katharine 
and Petruchio” has been made by simply omitting the other plot 
interwoven with it,—must be classed among the improbable 
dramas; and SHAKsPEARE himself seems in the last line of the play 
to cast a doubt on the efficacy of the cure so strangely wrought— 
‘* "Tis a wonder, by your leave, she will be tamed so.” But the 
manner, look, and voice of Mr. C. KemBue appear so adapted to 
the perilous achievement, that Petruchio’s miracle—the conversion 
of a ‘ wild cat” into a “‘ household Kate” seems to fall within the 
scope of practicability ; and the reasonableness of the poet’s con- 
ception is vindicated by the actor's happy mode of realizing and 
representing it. 

War is declared and a blow struck in almost the first words 
Petruchio addresses to his antagonist :—‘ You lie, in faith, for 
you are called plain Kate.” Hx uno disce omnes, we might say: 
these few introductory words are a specimen of the felicity with 
which Mr. C. Kemste acquits himself throughout the perform- 
ance ; for, though plainly significant of the rough terms on which 
Petruchio intends to conduct the campaign, they are mitigated in 
the utterance by so much suavity and humour as to be robbed of 
half their offensiveness. So when he exclaims, on her striking 
him—*‘ J swear, Ill cuffyou, if you strike again"—the actor's tone 
is admirably divided between jest and earnest; or rather, it is the 
tone of one who would hint in a good-natured way an ungentle but 
very determined purpose. Excellent too is the seeming deep sin- 
cerity of the commendations with which he parries the strokes of 
her tongue and disappoints her ill-nature—“ No, not a whit, I find 
you passing gentle ;’—and then, the ready wrath with which he 
takes what he isepleased to consider her part, when the company 
exclaim against her resolution so frankly avowed, to see “ him 
hanged” ere she'll marry him. 

“* Be patient, gentlemen ; I choose her for myself ; 
If she and I be pleased, whai’s that to you ?” 
Above all worthy of remark was his reiteration of her 
mand to the company—‘ Gentlemen, forward to the 
dinner ":— 
“« They shall go forward Kate, at thy command ;— 
Obey the bride, you that attend on her : 
* * * * a 
Be mad and merry—or go hang yourselves,” 
And finally, when carrying her off, in spite of her struggles, he 
makes as though he were rescuing her from enemies— 
“ Fear not, sweet wench, they shall not touch thee, Kate; 
Pll buckler thee against a million.” 
In‘ all this, and indeed throughout the drama, Mr. Kempur's 
Petruchio stuck literally to his politic text, announced by himself, 
of seeming to “ do all in reverend care of her.” 

We cannot conclude this imperfect description of a clever and 
amusing performance, without noting among its memorable pas- 
sages, the able delivery of Petruchio’s confident reply to the scep- 
tical inquiry—“ But will you woo this wild cat? "— 

* Will I live? 
Why came I hither but to that intent ? 
Think you a little din can daunt mine ears ; 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 
* * * *% bd 
And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue ; 
That gives not half so great a blow to the ear, 
As will a chesnut in a farmer’s fire ? 
Tush! tush! fear boys with bugs.” 

Since the opening of the two Jegitimate theatres, we may ven- 
ture to assert, that no piece has given so much pleasure to so large 
a proportion of the house as this repetition of a drama old enough 
to be quite stale, if SHaxspzAre could ever be other than fresh, 
aid of a piece of acting exhibited often enough to have become tire- 
some, if such acting could ever be other than pleasant to behold. 

MRS. CHATTERLEY’S KATHARINE. 
Tue excellent Petruchio, to which we have done poor justice, is 
mated, but not matched, by Mrs, Cuarrertry’s Katharine ; in 
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which there is nothing shrewish, but a cold, malignant glance of a 
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bluish-grey eye—we speak under correction, as aware of the ca- 
meleon-like property of ladies’ eyes by candlelight ; and of whose 
redoubted talent for scolding we might say in the words of Brutus 
— There is no terror, Katharine, in your tongue.” Indeed this 
actress does not scold—she only declaims; and her deportment 
reminds you of those performers to whose lot it usually falls to 
mouth the parts of Regan and Goneril. It strikes us there is only 
one lady on the stage capable of personating Katharine, and that is 
Miss Ketty; whose inimitable chamber-maid frequently betrays a 
decided vein of irritability and shrewishness. The question is, whe- 
ther that amiable actress of humble tragedy and low comedy could 
throw enough of ill-natured violence and aristocratical hauteur 
into her looks‘and voice to qualify her for a Kate so curst. It is 
odd, that a talent conspicuous everywhere else should be missing on 
the stage. We are inclined to surmise, that the part of Katharine 
is better played in the green-room once or twice a week, than it is 
on the stage once or twice in a whole season. At least, so it used to 
be in the days of Mrs. Worrineron, whom Horace WALPOLE, 
or somebody, describes in his letters as playing the saint one mi- 
nute on the stage, and the fury, the next, in the green-room. And the 
celebrated affray, produced by the two talismanic words “ E’ vero!" 
shows that the modern do not yield to the ancient ornaments of 
the green-room in pugnacity. One might suppose, that a mood 
so common among a large portion of the human race in real life, 
would find a proportionably large number of persons capable of 
representing it on the stage. Yet experience in some degree con- 
tradicts this plausible expectation. It is very possible to act a 
shrew without being one, and to be a shrew without being able 
to act it ; otherwise we might jump toa blessed conclusion, favour- 
able not only to Mrs. CHatreRzey's amiability, but to that of 
actresses in general. Mr. C. Kempue’s Petruchio was once, we 
understand, (for owr eyes never beheld that accomplished lady,) 
matched out of his own family, with a Katharine every way 
worthy of her mate—an actress who appears to have left a livelier 
impression on the minds of those who have enjoyed the happiness 
of seeing her perform, than almost any of the departed heroines of 
comedy—departed from the stage we mean, happily not from life: 
and this circumstance may be partly attributed to her having— 
late enough for herself, gerhoae, but too soon for everybody else 
—forsaken the drama, which she illustrated in a double capacity, 
whilst yet in the zenith of her talents and her charms. 





MISS PHILLIPS AS RIENZ’S DAUGHTER. 


We have to do an act of justice, which, but for the old adage, 
most true in the present case, “better late than never,” our cul- 
pable tardinesss to perform would, for mere shame, prevent our 
performing at all. In noticing the new tragedy of Rienzi, we 
sinned almost beyond redemption, in neglecting honour due to tlie 
fair apparition, who in the part of Claudia committed herself for the 
first time to the ‘‘ million’s praise or blame”—an omission we would 
rather should be imputed to aught than to our insensibility either to 
beauty or to merit. No, no—we have not forgotten—can we ever for- 
get 2—that exclamation so innocently, so significantly,so beautifully 
uttered— Oh father! father !'—with which Claudia responds to 
Rienzi's raillery about the “world of whispers,” and ‘ the tell-tale 
shadows,” and ‘the voice so clear in its manly depth... ?” 
While it seemed to deprecate further pleasantry, as who should 
say—* Mock not thine own poor Claudia,”—it expressed that 
fulness of bliss never known but once in life and then but for a 
moment. Nothing was ever more true to nature—nothing in 
nature was ever more beautiful. And then the ejaculation, 
“Father!” repeated, and the beautiful action that accompanied it, 
expressing a whole volume of eloquence, when Rienzi affection- 
ately puts the question—‘* Dost love him, Claudia ?” Or, what 
are we to say to the accents so plaintive—so thrilling—so full of 
fond regret—so musical withal, that bespoke her never-dying 
remembrance of the happy contented life they led ere Rienzi was 
great and lived in a palace. 
Rienz. Claudia used 

To bear a merry heart, with that clear voice 

Prattling, and that light busy foot astir 

In her small housewifery—the blithest bee 

That ever wrought in hive. 





Ciaup. Oh! mine old home! 
Rienz. What ails thee, lady-bird ? 
Craup. Mine own dear home! 


Father, I love not this new state; these halls, 
Where comfort dies in vastness ; these trim maids, 
Whose service wearies me. Oh! mine old home! 
My quiet, pleasant chamber, with the myrtle 
Woven round the casement ; and the cedar by, 
Shading the sun: my garden overgrown 
With flowers and herbs, thick-set as grass in fields ; 
My pretty snow-white doves, my kindest nurse, 
And old Camillo—Oh ! mine own dear home ! 
Happy authoress! whose sweetest verses are thus published in 
accents of the fairest creature that has this many-a-day risen to 
glad men’s eyes and hearts. And should these raptures seem to 
colder persons more than the occasion warrants—believing withal 
that no man, who is more than the ninth part of a part of a man, 
will think them so—we honestly confess ourselves bribed—bribed 
by two diamonds of as pure a water as ever glanced on lady's 
forehead. And then— 


‘Such war of white and red within her cheeks ! 
What stars do spangle heaven with such beauty, 
As those two eyes become that heavenly face ?— 


THE NEW SINGERS AND MUSIC OF THE ADELPHI. 

A piece called the Mason of Buda, with music by Mr. G. H. 
RopwWELL, was brought out at the Adelphi Theatre on Tuesday. 
It is certainly a prodigious stride in the musical pretensions of the 
Adelphi, that it attempts a mimie opera of Werner, with songs, 
duets, trios, and finales ;—but it is only an imitation of the man- 
ner of Wezer, while the spirit is wanting. This sort of style, 
though to be hailed at a minor theatre as especially indicative of 
improvement in the taste, is, when ill-imitated, injurious to the mu- 
sical nurture and admonition of our yet tender town. People who 
find they listen to no purpose, are liable to think that there is 
nothing after all in good music ; or are apt to imagine, as a defect 
in their nature, that which is in truth only the fault of the com- 
poser. Mr. Bisxor has, in his piece the Miller and his Men, given 
all young musicians an excellent model for a melodrame : it con- 
tains the melody of inspiration—the harmony ef one conversant 
with the best authors. In such stage pieces, it is as incumbent 
upon the composer to exert himself as the scene-painter: for the 
story is generally insipid ; and the midnight disasters of those most 
amorous hussars Count von Lindenberg, the Baron Waldenstein, 
&e., &c., with their frightened servants, and the delicate distresses 
of the fair Bertha or Agnes, immured in the most desolate of 
castles, are wholly unable to fill the human mind without the aid 
of good music. If that be interesting, we can relish a robber 
story with the best of grown children. A little air in G minor, 
sung by Mrs. Hucues, is the only music in the Mason of Buda 
which we like. An abundance of trite melody, superficial harmony, 
and poor scoring, show, in Ropwext, the musician against na- 
ture. On Tuesday we made an excursion to the North Pole of Mr. 


SINCLAIR'S voice, and to the South Pole of Mr. 





G.Smirtn’s. Ss) e We stared about us at these terre incognita; 
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but all between was a dreary waste in our enjoyment. Sincrair’s 
falsetto is remarkable,—he gets up almost as high as Joun Rerve 
or Vetiuti. Whoever has informed Mr. Sincrair that the dis- 
play of this stretch of voice (fitter itself for a Methodist clerk, 
when in a hymn he leads off the women,) is characteristic of a 
tenor song, has misled him. His roulades are all staccatoed in so 
peculiar a manner, that, with a little exaggeration, they would be 
nothing beyond a melodious fit of laughter.” Mr. Sincnarr sang 
in tune—with.a thin quality of voice, and an abundance of 
ornament; and received so much applause, that he ought to 
expect none from any but the critics extempore—the clappers of 
hands. 

Miss Grappon did not sing well on Tuesday : we shall hear her 
under more favourable circumstances when she is accustomed to 
the size of the house. 





MISS BYFIELD. 

Miss Byriztp made her promised reappearance at Covent 
Garden, on Thursday night, in Lrveratr’s opera of Carron-side. 
This young lady is the most hopeful debutante we have met with 
for a longtime. She possesses all the natural requisites of voice, 
&c., and much acquired skill. As soon as she is recovered from 
some trepidation, which as yet attacks her in public, we shall be 
better able to estimate her talent. 





CITY AMATEUR CONCERTS. 
Tue rehearsal, previously to the first performance for the season, 
took place at the City Concert Rooms on Thursday evening. It 
is an extremely judicious arrangement that the leading instruments 
of each part are filled by professors ;—with Mori for leader, 
BANNISTER for the violoncello, and Scuuncke for the horn, and 
ihe well-known talents of the City Amateurs, the band could not 
failof being good. We have not yet, however, heard its effect ; 
for the orchestra of Tuesday evening was senza obot, senza fuggolt, 
et senza contra-basst; what there was, however, was respectable. 
A young lady (a pupil, we think, of the Royal Academy) sang the 
fine scena from “ £2 Sacrijicio d' Abram” of Cimarosa, “ Deh 
Parlate” with considerable skill and delightful voice. She seemed 
of Pasta’s school; the only fault of which is, that it deals in 
ultra-refinement. The scena Di Piacer, the overture to Oberon, 
and other things, were tried over ; but as it is not our business to 
criticise rehearsals, we shall only say that the whole promised to go 
off well. We must, however, observe, that in performing such 
full orchestral music as the “* Oberon,‘ it will be absolutely neces- 
sary to procure the full complement of wind instruments, including 
the four horns and three trombones,—or else to get the pieces ar- 
ranged for such instruments as are at hand. Naked intervals, 
and all kinds of barbarous dissonance, are the fruits of omitting 
such parts as are not duplicate. For the first time, we heard here 
the etfect of the violoncello strung as a double bass ;—it has so 
rich and fine atone that it deserves to be generally adopted in or- 
chestras. If the City Amateurs bring forward many such things 


as “ Deh Parlate,” their concerts will do infinite credit to their 
taste, 





Fair lovely maid, once more good day to thee.” 
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BERANGER’S SUPPRESSED SONGS. 


Tue greatest song-writers of the present day are Moore and 
BEeRANGER; both men of genius, but as distinct as the genius of 
their countries. If Horace be taken as a standard of comparison, 
the Frenchman approaches far nearer the antique than the poet of 
the melodies. BrRANGER is gay to intoxication ; but his gaiety 1s 
wholly without sentiment; and the exuberance of his spirits does 
not prevent him from expressing his ideas in the plainest, but at 
the same time the purest and most idiomatic language of society, 
or rather of the people. In the gaiety of Moors there is no mer- 
riment, and the pleasures he sings have extremely little of reality 
about them: the merit of his verses lies in their adaptation to the 
music, and the beauty of their images—-sometimes in the felicity 
of an idea, or the delicacy of a sentiment. The fault of Moors is 
his elaborateness ; the great charm of Brraneer is his facility: 
to write, seems as easy to himas to breathe; and one of his songs 
is no more than a smile, or, when he happens to be tender, a sigh. 
The merit is consequently fleeting : we shall never see any adequate 
translation of them—who ever expects to see Horace in an Eng- 
lish dress which is not also a disguise? Such men as BERANGER 
avail themselves, by the inspiration of genius, of the felicities of 
their own language: every line, every phrase, is a piece of exqui- 
site propriety, as peculiar to the language in which they write as 
the ideas are to the writer. We cannot say this of Moore: the 
only untransferable part of his writings is his harmony. 

We have been fortunate enough to procure a copy of the Chan- 
sons Inedites of De BERANGER, the edition of which was seized in 
Paris on the day of publication. . Though this collection is smaller, 
and in most respects is inferior to previous collections of the same 
author, it still possesses pieces of great merit : its political allusions, 
though numerous and indeed continual, are not of that dangerous 
or libellous character which seems to ask for the interference of the 
law. The sentiments are undoubtedly republican: a lingering at- 
tachment to Napozon, as the representative of French glory, is 
also apparent enough; and the present race of kings, and the 
former fanaticism of Jesuits, are objects of marked contempt. 
Nevertheless, it could only be an extremely weak government 
which these ballads could injure. They will not be the less sung 
because they are suppressed; and young men with poor voices 
and no ear will now be listened to when they have a song of Br- 
RANGER's to sing, who could not have obtained a hearing before. 
The few copies which have got into circulation will serve for text- 
books for all the musical generation who are at this moment em- 
ployed in copying from the printed exemplaire. 

One of the first in order of the present set of songs is called 
‘«* The Garret ;” a pleasant piece of recollection of the poet's early 
life. This, it is well known, was spent in poverty and obscurity. 
BERANGER was originally apprenticed to a printer, at Peronne ; as 
may be learnt from a note to another piece addressed to his old 
—* who was not only his instructor in handicraft but also in 
poetry. 





“LE GRENIER. 
** Air—Du Carnaval de Mussonnier. 
“Je viens revoir Vasile ot! ma jeunesse 
De la misére a subi les lecons ; 
Javais vingt ans, une folle maitresse, 
De francs amis et amour des chansons. 
Bravant le monde, et les sots et les sages 
Sans avenir riche de mon printemps, 
Leste et joyeux je montais six etages. 
Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt ans. 
** Crest un grenier, point ne veux qu’on l’ignore. 
La, fut mon lit, bien chetif et bien dur ; 
La fut ma table, et je retrouve encore 
Trois pieds d’un vers charbonnés sur le mur. 
Apparaissez, plaisirs de mon bel age, 
Que d’un coup daile a fustiger le temps 
Vingt fois pour vous j’ai mis ma montre en gage, 
Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt ans ! 
“* Lisette ici doit surtout apparaitre, 
Vive, jolie, avec un frais chapeau : 
Déja sa main a l’etroite fenétre 
Suspend son schal, en guise de rideau. 
Sa robe aussi va parer ma couchette ; 
Respecte, amour, ses plis longs et flottans. 
J’ai su depuis qui payait sa toilette. 
Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt ans ! 
** A table un jour, jour de grande richesse, 
De mes amis les voix brillaient en cheeur, 
Quand jusqu’ici monte un cri @allegresse : 
A Marengo Bonaparte est vainqueur 
Le canon gronde, un autre chant commence ; 
Nous célébrons tant de faits eclatans. 
Les rois jamais n’envahiront la France. 
Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt ans. 
“ Quittons ce toit ol ma raison s’enivre. 
Oh ! quwils sont loin ces jours si regrettés ! 
Jéchangerais ce qu’il me reste a vivre 
Contre un des mois, qu’ici Dieu ma comptés 
Pour réver gloire, amour, plaisir, folie 
Pour dépenser sa vie en peu d’instans, 
D’un long espoir pour la voir embellie. 
Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt ans.” 


The next piece is entitled “‘Jacob’s Ladder;” and is hard upon 
the Jews—the royal pawnbrokers, as he calls them, who, he ima- 
gines, assist the few in their contest with the many. The chief 


“Ah! dit Jacob, des fils si chers 
Prouvent que Dieu tient sa promesse. 
Seuls ils font la hausse et la baisse, 
Ont seuls tous les emprunts ouverts ; 
Mes fils regnent sur univers, 

C’est la peste a qui rien n’échappe 
Voyez dix rois les caresser, 

Ils se font benir par le pape, 

Grand Dieu ! le pied va leur glisser.” 


The following is the opening of L’Echelle de Jacob. 
* Lorsqu’un patriarche, en dormant 
Vit la plus longue des echelles, 
Od, de crainte d’user leurs ailes 
Les anges montaient lestement, 
Jusqu’aux portes du firmament, 
Il vit ses fils, quelqu’un l’assure 
Sur l’echelle se hisser, 
Croyant qu’au ciel on fait ’usure. 
Grand Dieu ! le pied va leur glisser !” 
It proceeds to give a description of the trafficking of the Jews 
on the ladder till the close, which is brought about by Satan in 
person. 
“ Tandis qu’il les voit a grands pas 
Sur l’echelle élever leur course, 
Vient Satan qui crie, ‘ A la bourse ! 
‘Messieurs on craint de grands débats.’, 
Bien vite ils regardent en bas. ; 
La téte tourne a la sequelle 
Dont lorgueil est si haut placé 
Le Diable a secoué l’échelle. 
Grand Dieu ! Je pied leur a glissé.” 
There are frequent allusions to the author's personal history, 
The present suppression confirms one point of his complaint—that 
the chansonnier is “ toujours fessé.” 
“ Tout gai frondeur, semant le ridicule, 
Ne peut, ches nous qu’en recueillir du mal. 
Notre empereur portait longue férule ; 
Puis est venu le martinet royal ; 
Et puis le knout, et puis les fils d’Ignace, 
Dont tous les fouets contre nous sont dressés. 
Dieu soit beni! mais s’il ne nous fait grace, 
Les chansonniers seront toujours fessés.” 
In the elegy on Turlupin, which is very humorous, there occurs 
a stanza which has been quoted in justification of the Attorney- 
General's veto. It is a very slender one. Turlupin, the cobpler, 
is asked to go and see the King: “ But will he,” says Turlupin, 
“ take off his crown to me when I take off my hat to him? As 
for crying, Long live the King, I say, long Live the friend that bakes 
my bread.” 
“Du roi viens voir la personne. 
Non, repondait il, non pas. 
Otera-t-il sa couronne, 
Quand je mettrai chapeau bas ? 
Ma foi, by faut crier vive, 
A ' 


Vive l’ami qui cuit mon pain !” 
The only additional quotation we can afford room for, is a ballad 
called ‘ Recollections of the People.’ The Bourbons (or Bar- 
bons, as BERANGER Calls them—* old grey-beards"’) cannot be 
firmly seated if they apprehend that mischief can come of the 
memory of Bonaparte. The ballad is an agreeable specimen 
of BERANGER’s vein. 


“LES SOUVENIRS DU PEUPLE. 
** Air—Passez votre chemin, beau Sire. 
“ On parlera de sa gloire 
Sous le chaume bien long temps, 
LV’ humble toit, dans cinquante ans 
Ne connaitra plus d’autre histoire. 
La, viendront les villageois 
Dire alors a quelque vicille : 
Par des recits d’autre fois, 
Mere, abrégez notre veille. 
Bien, dit on, qu’il nous ait nui 
Le peuple encore le révére 
Oui, le révére. 
Parlez-nous de lui, grand’mtre 
Parlez-nous de lui. (bis.) 
** Mais enfans, dans ce village 
Suivi de rois il passa. 
Voila bien longtemps de ga 
Je venais d’entrer en menage. 
A pied grimpant le coteau 
Ou pour voir je m’etais mise, 
Il avait petit chapeau 
Avec redingote grise. 
Prés de lui je me troublai, 
Il me dit: bonjour, ma chére, 
Bonjour, ma chére. 
Il vous a parlé, grand’mére ! 
Il vous a parlé! (bis.) 
“T’an @aprés moi, pauvre femme, 
A Paris étant un jour, 
Je le vis avec sa cour ; 
Is se rendait a Notre Dame. 
Tous les cceurs étaient contens ; 
On admirait son cortége. 
Chacun disait : Quel beau temps! 
Le ciel toujours le protege. 
Son sourire etait bien doux: 
D’un fils Dieu le rendait pére, 
Le rendait pere. 
— Quel beau jour pour vous, grand’mére ! 
Quel beau jour pour vous! (bis.) 
* Mais quand la pauvre Champagne 
Fut en proie aux étrangers, 





part of the satire seems, as well as we can judge, an attack upon 
the RormscHILps, 


Lui, bravant tous les dangers, 
Semblait seul tenir la campagne, 
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Un soir, tout comme aujourd@’ hui, 
J’entends frapper a la porte ; 
Jouvre, bon Dieu! c’etait lui, 
Suivi d’une foible escorte. 

I] s’asseoit oil me voila, 

S’écriant: oh! quelle guerre ! 
Oh! quelle guerre! 

—Il s’est assis la, grand’mére 
Il s’est assis 1a, 

* Ja’i faim, dit il, et bien vite 
Je sers piquette et pain bis. 
Puis il séche ses habits ; 

Méme a dormir le feu l’invite. 
Au reveil, voyant mes pleurs, 
Il me dit: Bonne esperance ! 
Je cours de tous ses malheurs 
Sous Paris venger la France. 
Il part; et comme un tresor 

J’ai depuis gardé son verre. 

—Vous l’avez encore, grand’mere! 

Vous l’avez encore. (bis.) 

**Le-voici. Mais sa perte 
Le héros fut entraine. 

Lui, qu’un pape a couronné, 
Est mort dans une ile deserte. 
Long temps aucun ne I’a cru ; 
On disait : il va paraitre 
Par mer il est accouru; 
L’etranger va voir son maitre. 
Quand d’erreur on nous tira, 

Ma douleur fut bien amére. 
Fut bien amére. 

—Dicu vous bénira, grand’mére ! 

Dieu vous bénira.” 





LIFE IN INDIA. 


Tue author of this work* has no other pretension to being a 
novel-writer than knowing India well, and being able to describe it. 
But then, this is all that is now-a-days thought necessary by a novel- 
writer. The ability to conceive character, to represent scenes dra- 
matically, to reason respecting the motives and actions of human 
beings, or to write even sensibly upon the affairs of society, areby no 
means considered essential in the writers of a description of work 
which ought to consist chiefly of such materials. The knowledge 
which is alone thought indispensable, is a knowledge of the locale— 
be it India, Persia, Greece, or Ireland ; and thus an accessary is me- 
tamorphosed into a principal, at the expense of the entire value of 
the legitimate production. A book oftrave's in disguise is, however, 
not a contemptible thing ; and we are content to learn the manners 
and sentiments of a distant and 4 remarkable people in any way. 
The author, or authoress rather, of Life in India, is thoroughly 
well acquainted with the routine of European life at Calcutta, 
and in the country stations: being of an inquiring turn, she has 
also kept her eyes open to the face of the country, and the charac- 
ter of the natives. 1t is simply in this point of view that we value 
Life in India: except for this distinctive difference, there is no 
marble-covered novel of the circulating library which would not 
contain five hundred equally clever and equally remarkable per- 
formances. ‘The episode of the Pindaree Chief, O Meer Sing, 
is certainly somewhat more animated and characteristic than the 
history of the loves and marriages of the civil and military ser-, 
vants of the company ; and it is here, if anywhere, that the writer 
has disclosed a modicum of that animation and rapidity of descrip- 
tion which indicate an original conception. 

India is a fine theme for modern romance: if a Sir WALTER 
Scorrt should ever arise among the employés of Leadenhall Street, 
we see no end to the treasures concealed among the palaces, the 
tombs, and the fortresses of the descendants of AURENGZEBE, 
and their valiant opponents and allies, the rajahpoots of the hill 
countries. The brilliancy of the subject has even thrown a gleam 
of light upon the otherwise pedestrian genius of the author of 
Life in India, The exploits of O Meer Sing and his favourite 
steed, Buxy Allus, show brightly from amidst the tales of Cal- 
cutta balls and weddings. 

We make room for an extract from this portion of the three 
volumes. 

O Meer Sing, the Pindaree robber, seeks refuge with Ali Cawn, 
the Cutwab or head of police, in the disguise of a fakir. The 
Cutwab, O Meer Sing’s ancient ally, consents to conceal him, but 
with a view to betray him. The following is an account of their 
interview. 

‘*In a few minutes the door at the upper end of the room opened, the 
Cutwab’s arm appeared, placing a bag of parched grain and sugar on the 
floor, and it was again shut. O Meer Sing eat his rice with good appe- 
tite, and finished his meal with a draught of cold water; then, knowing 
that he could not expect to see his friend until all was quiet, as the ap- 
pearance of intercourse between them would excite suspicion, lay down 
to rest, and slept without moving, until a hand on his shoulder made him 
start up in the dark, and instinctively grasp his dagger, but before he had 
drawn it from his sheath, he recollected his situation, and in silence fol- 
lowed his conductor into the adjoining chamber, who, shutting the door 
as before, demanded in a low voice, ‘ What could make him appear at 
such a moment as the present, when he must know that all the world was 
up in arms against him, and how he could suppose that he (Ali Cawn) 
could conceal him, 

«*T know,’ said O Meer Sing, ‘ that it is not the first time that you 
and I have blinded the whole world, nor will it be the last. Nothing can 
be easier than you keeping me quict now. You have only to give me 
lodging to-morrow, and after that let the hunters come—the tiger is fled.’ 
‘But who is to stand between me and the hunters?’ demanded Cawn, 
* The doings of a great man like me cannot be hid, and I shall bave trouble 
to account for this night’s visit ; it will cost me my place.’ 





‘¢¢ Then,’ said O Meer Sing, seeing where the difficulty lay, ‘1 shall 
give you a lakh of rupees to pay the charges.’ 
‘© ¢ Yes, my friend,’ said Cawn; ‘ that is, when this trouble is past; 
but as that is not likely, it would be wiser in me to wash my hands of 
the matter.’ 

‘** No,’ said O Meer Sing, clearly perceiving that his good friend was 
balancing in his own mind the wisdom of trusting to chance and the 
word of a decoit for his lakh of rupees, or delivering him up and re- 
ceiving half the sum as his certain reward; but knowing that he was 
completely in his power, he continued, ‘ No wise man washes his hands 
when he has rupees to receive, and, if you doubt my word, mect me to- 
morrow night in the gardens of the Taje, and your eyes shall convince 
ou.’ 

“«* Did you say alakh of rupees?’ demanded Cawn, 

“© « Yes; I said a lakh of rupees ; and if I do not give them into your own 
hands to-morrow night in the Taje gardens, then deliver me into the 
hands of the sepoys as a warning to all those who break faith : and they 
would every one of them be as glad of it as they are to take their rest after 
a long day’s march.’ 

“And if Ido run such a risk for you,’ said the Cutwab, ‘ where are 
you to hide yourself during the day? You know my house is no place 
for a fakir after sunrise.’ 

“«« That I must trust to your wisdom,’ replied O Meer Sing, well know- 
ing that he was quite safe in the custody of Cawn, until the money was 
paid. 

“** Andif I do find a place for you, what will you do with yourself 
after?’ asked Cawn. 

‘* © T cross down to Oude,’ said O Meer Sing, endeavouring to mislead 
his interrogator, being always unwilling that his friends should know 
more of his movements than was required for his assistance. ‘ When 
the first blaze of anger is burnt out, I shall be forgotten’ 

‘© * Well, well,’ said Cawn, ‘I must take care of you this day, and 
though you perform your part well, I would advise you not to show your- 
self to too many eyes. You can before sunrise follow me into the fort, 
as if you were going to worship at the Pearl Mosque. Do not come too 
near me, but observe the way I take, and I shall find a place for you. 
Now sleep,’ and, without adding a word, Cawn opened the door into the 
fakir’s cell, and when his guest had entered, shut it in silence, and de- 

arted. 

i As soon as O Meer Sing found himself alone, he stole softly out to 
visit his faithful steed, and provided for his comfort. He knew that he 
had work to perform which would try his mettle, and though, like his 
master, he could do upon occasion with little of either sleep or food, yet 
when it was in his power, his master wished to give him the refreshment 
of both. O Meer, however, took care, when he was in sight of his friend’s 
house, to prostrate himself as if in prayer, well knowing that if he was 
observed, the act of seeking a solitary place for his devotion was but a 
duty incumbent on a good Mussulman. When he had caressed and 
fed his favourite, he returned by the route he went, not forgetting 
to prostrate himself, with his face to the east as he observed the 
first stroke of dawn mark the horizon. His host appeared at the 
same time completely armed, and with great dignity proceeded to the fort. 
The sentinels all made their salaams as he passed on to the beautiful white 
marble mosque, built by one of the Mogul emperors, in the days of their 
splendour, for his private devotions. Here he prostrated himself, with 
his forehead on the earth, now and then raising his face to catch the 
first rays of the rising sun. The fakir did the same, but whether his 
prostrations were longer, with the intention to conceal himself from the 
observation of the crowd of worshippers, or in greater fervour, is only 
known to himself ; though his forehead was in the dust, he still kept an 
observant eye upon the movements of his protector, who, when he had 
finished his morning service, walked away with the same gravity that he 

had. all along supported. When he had got toasufficient distance, O 
Meer Sing rose and followed him, with his eyes fixed on the ground, until 
they reached the rampart of the fort in which the royal Ackbar had 
dwelt in splendour. Cawn mounted to that part of it which commands 
the river and adjacent country, and walked directly up to the black 
marble musnud*, on which Ackbar, the greatest of Mussulman Emperors 
used to receive petitions, and reverentially made his salaams before it. 
This rampart descends one hundred and twenty yards perpendicularly 
into the bed of the Jumna, whose waters on this side wash the walls of 
the fort. 

** On this elevated spot the King of Nations had been in the habit of 
enjoying the evening air, and looking down upon the countries over 
which he bore sway. His long and prosperous reign, and many acts of 
public munificence, are not yet forgotten in Hindostan, and even to this 
day no native treads the rampart where he once sat in regal power, with- 
out making profound salaanis tothe musnud. The strong fort of Agra 
had always been the favourite residence of the Mogul Emperors, and by 
them had been adorned with everything which wealth could purchase or 
luxury invent. When Ali Cawn had greeted the empty throne with 
these marks of respect, he turned into the private apartments of royalty, 
his satellite still following, and crossed through the magnificent baths and 
dressing-rooms, the floors, walls, and ceilings of which were all equally 
beautiful, inlaid in the richest and most exquisite mosaic; every flower, 
and even every turn in every leaf, was faithfully represented in coloured 
stones of every hue. Beautiful as these apartments were, they did not 
attract a moment’s notice from those who crossed through them, and 
descended by a long staircase in perfect darkness to the emperor’s noon- 
day apartment for the hot winds. It was considerably under ground, 
without window or opening, save ventilators and the door by which they 
had entered, and, like the rest, was altogether marble, from the roof to 
the floor. Several fountains cast up their cooling waters into richly- 
wrought basins, which overflowed with a murmuring sound, and ran off 
in little channels cut in the marble floor. Couches of the same material 
were placed in different directions. The richly-wrought gold and silver 
branches by which it had been lighted had long since shared the fate of 
the silver roofs of the great halls, which had been torn down by the 
victors and shared as plunder, when the British arms put an end to the 
Mogul dynasty. 

““When Cawn found himself in this place of security and repose, 
he took from under his chudder a small dark Jantern, and having made 
the circuit of the place, and looked behind every fountain and couch, to 
ascertain that they were alone, he gave it to O Meer Sing, bidding him at 
the same time remember the Taje at sunset, and advising him to keep quict 
and turn his lantern, if the slightest noise gave warning of approaching 
footsteps. ‘Inthe heat of the day, perhaps some of the people cf the 
garrison may choose to repose here, but. with the little light they can 
take, you will never be discovered in a place of this size. Keep behind a 
fountain, and if you are observed, alone, and in the dark, it is natural that 
a devout fakir should seek such a retirement.’ 

“* Ali Cawn then produced a small phial, and desired O Meer Sing to 








* Life in India, or the English at Calcutta, 8 vols, London, 1828, Colburn. 
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swear, by the most binding Hindoo oath, the holy water of the Ganges, 
that he would never, in the greatest extremity, profit by or reveal the 
secret with which he was now going to intrust him. O Meer Sing took 
the prescribed oath, and solemnly denounced vengeance on his own head 
if ever he broke it. 

“* * News is come to me,’ Cawn then continued, ‘that those will be 
here to-night whom it would be unsafe for you to meet, and as you and 
I must mect in the Taje gardens before the moon rises, mark the way 
you must come, and fail me at the peril of your head, 

**O Meer Sing’s black eyes flashed fire, and the intention of murdering 
Cawn upon the spot and instantly making his escape crossed his mind, as 
he surmised that his friend was but betraying him into a trap, which 
would close upon him as soon as his money was paid. The thought, how- 
ever, was but fora moment; he felt the impossibility of accomplishing 
his purpose, and making his escape at that hour of the day, when ail men, 
Hindoos as well as Mussulmans, were abroad at their devotions. He 
therefore resolved to keep faith, which might be useful to him another 
time, and to trust to fate and his own ingenuity for deliverance. 

“**Cawn,’ he said, drawing himself up with a haughty air, ‘ Ihave set 
villages in flames, and slaked them with blood, but I have never broken 
faith solemnly pledged. You shall have your money, but I shall accom- 
pany you out of the Taje gate; and, if there are those there who ought 
not to be there, your rupees shall be their spoil, and your soul the devil’s.’ 

*“Cawn bit his lip and curled his mustachios in wrath, but he felt that 
this was not the time to give it vent; and he knew that he would have 
time enough to arrange his plans of revenge afterwards. In the mean 
time, O Meer Sing’s lakh must be secured; if he was taken before, its 
payment would die with him; that done, he had too many satellites to 
dread his escape. He contented himself, therefore, with saying, ‘ By the 
head of Mohammed, I could in one hour hang you up to feast the Brah- 
minee kites, and have thanks -for my zeal; but you have eaten my salt, 
and are safe. Follow me.’ 

** He pressed upon a spring in the wall, an admirably-constructed door 
in the marble flew open, which discovered a long passage. Cawn held up 
the lantern, and said, ‘Follow this, and it will lead again out, under the 
walls of the fort, by a long route, to the sepulchre in the Taje; but re- 
member your oath, and whatever may happen to you afterwards, never, 
without my permission, make use of this secret? 

““O Meer Sing promised to ‘ follow his directions, and never to forget 
his oath.’ It was curious to see two men, unrestrained by any feeling but 
that of self-interest from murdering each other on the spot where they 
stood, talking of oaths and promises; yet such is the empire of opinion. 
Cawn again pressed upon the spring, and the door moved upon its noise- 
less hinges, and shut as before, and he asked with a significant air, ‘ Where 
do you intend at present to eat the air 2? To thisO Meer returned a vague 
answer, saying, ‘That must depend upon the will of others—not mine, 
O Meer Sing, as soon as Ali Cawn had departed, eat his parched grain 
and sugar, and slaked his thirst with the fountain flowing at his side. He 
longed to plunge into it and refresh himself by bathing, but he dreaded 
to efface the clay-marks by which he had disguised himself, and by ap- 
pearing too clean, betray his imposture. Knowing the’work he had to 
do, dnd his need of strength to perform it, he stretched himself down to 
sleep, resolving to rest until three o’clock in the afternoon, when he knew 
that the heat would close even the most watchful eyes, He laid himself 
across the door of his exit, to prevent the possibility of his missing it in 
the dark, and fell into a profound sleep, so completely had habit and ne- 
cessity given him power over himseif.” 





DR. GRANVILLE. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir,—The general tone of candour which the columns of the Spectator 
display, induces me to believe that you will spare me a corner in your next 
number, for the purpose of correcting an error into which you have been led. 
I allude to the remarks on the correspondence between Dr. Granville and 
Professor Pattison relative to the charges which have been preferred by the 
former gentleman against the Council of the University of London. You 
state that “these charges were arranged and coloured by Dr. Granville in 
such a way as to produce their greatest effect; and he even answered for 
their correctness.” In making this assertion, you are borne out by Mr. 
Pattison’s letter which appeared in the Medical Gazette of the 27th of Sep- 
tember, and in which he says—“ Dr. Granville remarks, in concluding his 
account of these transactions, ‘my statement is made up of facts of which I 
have a certain knowledge, and of reports, of the correctness of which I can 
vouch.’ ” But “to err is human;’’ and Professor Pattison, however ex- 
cellent as a lecturer on anatomy, seems subject to the same accidents as his 
fellow mortals. He has, in fact, made a ‘‘ false reading ;” and if you will 
refer to the following Medical Gazette, you may find his recantation in these 
words—* I find I committed an error in quoting an expression of Dr. 
Granville’s, He says his information is derived partly from circumstances 
within his own knowledge, and partly from reports, for the accuracy of 
which, he states §I cannot vouch? From the hurried manner in which my 
answer was sent to press, I find I mis-quoted this expression, and have 
given it ‘I car vouch’’’ And if you feel inclined to pursue the subject still 
further, the wortiyy Doctor's book may be very profitably consulted. Ina 
note appended to his statements respecting Meckel, he thus delivers himself 
—‘] have another, and I trust an equally praiseworthy motive for the al- 
lusion ; it is that of affording an opportunity for explanation to a public 
body implicated in what certainly does not appear, as it has been represented 
to me, (and Iwill vouch for nothing beyond it) to be the most straight-for- 
ward kind of dealing.” 

The case, therefore, stands thus:—Dr. Granville in two instances ex- 
plicitly states that he does ot answer for the correctness of that which 
Professor Meckel had told him: Professor Pattison quotes, or rather mis- 
quotes, one of these passages ; and, by omitting (accidentally no doubt) 
a certain little negative monosyllable, apparently convicts Dr, Granville of 
falsehood: the Professor corrects his mistake, through the same channel in 
which it appeared ; but (unfortunately in this case) “what is writ is writ” 
—volat irrevocabile verbum. You, Mr. Editor, are not, it would seem, “ a 
constant reader,” perhaps not a reader at all, of the aforesaid medical publi- 
cation; your eye catches at the bane, but the antidote reacheth you not ; 
the Professor leads on, the Editor follows, and Dr. Granville stands before 
the readers of the Specraror as the author of a contemptible fabrication, 

With respect to the Doctor’s last testimonials, you proceed to say—‘ No 
one else would regard papers which had failed of their effect.”” Now it 
appears to me, Mr. Editor, that the colouring which the unlucky éapsus of 
the Professor had given to Dr. Granville’s general veracity, has induced you 





to view with suspicion the statements of the latter gentleman on this peint, 





True it is that the Doctor complains of the loss of certain papers; but cer- 
tainly not of “the loss of papers which had failed of their effect”? Mr. 
Coates indirectly admits that the papers alluded to never reached the 
members of the Council. How then can they be said to have failed of their 
effect ? Aixasguyn, 

[We did not see the number of the Medical Gazette here alluded to. Dr. 
Granville’s case is not much mended. No man is entitled to print grave 
charges on the authority of reports for which he “ cannot vouch,” when the 
means of correct information lie within his reach. 

[When we said that the Doctor's papers had “failed of their effect,” we 
only meant that the opportunity for using them with efiect had passed.—Ep. | 





Expense or CiassEs at tHE Lonpon Unriversiry.—The academical year 
lasts, generally speaking, eight or'nine months; and some of the professors 
teach every day, three or four hours; others five times a week, and two 
hours a-day, But we shall better show the length of the courses of lectures 
by comparing some of them with similar courses at seminaries famous for 
the eminence of the professors, and the diligence and success of their 
teaching. At Guy’s Hospital, the two courses of anatomy occupy each 100 
hours of instruction, and cost the pupil 9 guineas; the two courses of the 
London University occupy 120 hours each, and cost 7/7. Chemistry at 
Guy’sis taught in two courses of 50 hours each, and for 6 guineas ; in the 
Loudon University, it is taught in two courses of twice the extent, or 100 
hours each, and the fees amount to 7/7. A first course of Materia Medica 
at Guy’s occupies 34 hours, and costs 3 guineas; at the London 
University, it occupies 80 hours, and costs 34, The fees of classes required 
by the rules of the College of Surgeons and Apothecaries’ Company, to be 
attended by candidates for diplomas, are at Guy’s 45 guineas, at the 
University 412, toa student nominated by a proprietor, and 46/. 10s. to one 
not so nominated ; but for these sums he will have had at Guy’s 766 hours 
of teaching, and at the University 1030, supposing the course of Surgery, 
which is not announced yet, to be only as long there as at Guy’s. No com- 
parison can be instituted respecting the course of lectures on general sub- 
jects; we are therefore obliged to examine the instructions afforded in the 
medical schools, and we kave purposely chosen the one of greatest cele- 
brity as the standard.— Edinburgh Review. 














BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK‘ 


&.s8. d: 

Illustrations of the Literary Souvenir, 1529, early impressions - O10 6 
India proofs, Imperial 4to. . . ° ° . - 110 0 
India proofs, before the letters, colombier 4to, ° ‘ - 83 0 
Buchan’s Ancient Ballads, 2 vols, post 8vo., bds. . a A ae ee 
The Spy Unmasked, 2 vols. 12mo.bds. - ° “ F » #10 6 
Bland on St. Matthew, Svo. bds. . F ° ° . - 016 0 
The Last Supper, 12mo. bds. . ° . . ‘ eo ee 
Dictionary of Words liable to Erroneous Pronunciation, 12mo. cloth 0 2 0 
Hind’s Rise and Progress of Christianity, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. ° ° 1 0 
Memoir of the Rev. Pliny Flist, 12mo. bds. . ° » - 0590 
Darley’s Geometrical Companion, 12mo.bds. . ° ° 4 6 
Yehring’s Pronunciation of the Continental Languages, 18mo. sewed s © 
Morgan’s Elements of Algebra, 8vo. bds. . ‘ ° 5 6 


Godwin’s Commonwealth, Vol. 1V. 8vo.bds. ° . 
Life in India, or the English at Calcutta, 3 vols. post 8vo. bds. 
Amesbury on Fractures, 8vo. bds. . . . . 
Abercrombie on the Stomach, 8vo. bds. ° ° t 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING, Fripay Evenina. 

Another week has elapsed and we are still without a single arrival from India. 

Arrived.—At Madeira, Sep. 12th, Africa, Skelton, from London for Mauritius. At 
Teneriffe, Aug. 10th, Manlius, Johnson, from London for N.S. Wales. Sep. 10th, 
Lady McNaughton, Faith, from London for Bengal. 13th, Lang, Lusk, for Van 
Dieman’s Land. At Bahia, Sep. 3rd, Mary, Lucock, from Liverpool for N.S. Wales. 
At the Cape, Aug. 3rd, Madeline, Coghlan, from Havre for Manilla. 

Sailed.—From Gravesend, Oct. 18th, Doncaster, Middleton, and Fergusson, Groves, 
for N.S. Wales. 2Ist, Amethyst, Thompson, for Calcutta. 23rd, Maria, Wallefield, 
for Mauritius. From Liverpool, Oct. l8th, Ganges, Jefferson, for Bengal. 19th, 
Euphemé, Saillant, for Bourbon and Joshua, Prouse, for Cape. From Clyde, Oct. 
16th, Claremont, Maucaulay, for Bombay. 

Spoken.—James Pattison, from London to Bengal, 13th Aug. 14 south, 37 west. 

The Rockingham, Hornblow, from London to Bengal, put into Bahia, leaky, and 
sailed again 10th Sep. he Swiftsure, Johnson, from London to N.S. Wales, put 
into Lisbon, 9th instant, leaky. The Robarts, Corbyn, which put into Plymouth on 
the 28th Sep. with damage, is again ready for sea. 
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SaturpDay J]2 0’Crock. 
Arrived.—At Cowes, for orders, Oct. 24, Waterloo, Rattenbury, from Batavia, in 
131 days. At Madeira, Sept. 24, City of Edinburgh, Mc Kellar, from Leith for New 
South Wales. 
Spoken.—Czesar, Wall, from London to Bengal, in 12 North—by the Waterloo, 
arrived at Cowes. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ano DEATHS. 

31nTuHs.—Mrs. Heritage, wife of John Heritage, of Tingewick, labourer, wa 
lately delivered of four children, who are likely to do well—On the 14th, at Swin 
burne-castle, Northumberland, the Lady of Thomas Riddell, Esq. of a son and heir 
—On the 4th, at Broom-hall, the Countess of Elgin and Kincardine, of a daughter, 
still-born—On the 12th, at Moray-place, Edinburgh, Mrs. Hunt, of Pittencrieff, of a 
son—On the 13th, in Sackyille-street, Dublin, the Lady of Richard Jennings, Esqe 
of a daughter—On the 2\st, at Camfield-place, Herts, the Lady of the Hon. Baron 
Dimsdale, of a son—At Perth, Mrs. Ballendene, of a daughter. 

Marriaces.—On the l6th, at St. Anne’s Church, Dublin, Major Standish O’Grady, 
eldest son of the Lurd Chief Baron, to Gertrude Jane, eldest daughter of the Hon. 
Berkley Paget—On the 16th, the Rev. Humphrey Allen, M.A. to Anne Caroline, 
sister to the present Lord Southampton—On the 9th, at the English Ambassador’s 
chapel, at Paris, Charles Louis Augustus d’Auchamp, officer of the 7th Royal Swiss 
Guards, to Augusta Carr James, only daughter of George James, Esq. (late Major 
in the Scots Greys), and the Right Hon. Flamivia James, fifth daughter of James, 
seventeenth Earl of Errol—On the 15th, at Llanbadarn, county of Cardigan, Augus- 
tus, eldest son of John Frank Newton, Esq. of Weymouth, to Latitia Frances 
Henry, eldest daughter of Sir Rebert T. Ricketts, Bart. of the Elms, Gloucester- 
shire—The Rev. P. C. Law, to Fanny, second daughter of the late Right Rev. 
Alexander Arbuthnot, Lord Bishop of Killaloe—At Dublin. Richard Studdert, of 
Mount-rivers in the county of Clare, Esq., to Frances, youngest daguhter of the Hon. 
George Massey—On the 2Ist, at Leadenham, near Grantham, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Chaplain (of the Coldstream Guards), M.P., to Millicent Mary, only surviving 
daughter of the late Wm. Reeve, Esq. of the former place—On the 23d, in All Souls 
Church, Henry T. Jones, Esq., of Chatham, to Caroline Munster, youngest daughter 
of Major-General Wulff, Royal Artillery, and widow of the late Sir Richard 

-Hardinge, Bart—On the 2lst, at Heighington, the Rev. Charles Pasley Vivian, of 
Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, to Grace Anna, second daughter of Lieut.- 
General Aylmer, of Walworth Castle, in the county of Durham—On the 22d, at St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, Major Henry Cock, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Service, to Mary, third daughter of the late John Dean, Esq. of Great Marlow, Bucks. 

DeAtus.—On the 15th, in the 90th year of his age, Wm. Packer, Esq. of Great 
Baddow, Essex—On the 10th, Mr. John Newby, who had filled the office of chapel 
clerk of Trinity College, Cambridge, nearly half a century—On the 17th, at Kates- 
grove, Reading, at the houge of her grandson, Sarah Letchworth, aged 86—On the 
18th, John Richardson, Esq. of Bury-street, St. James’s, and Epsom, Surrey—On the 
12th, at York, in the 90th year of her age, Elizabeth, widow of the late Wm. Gimberg 

‘sq.—Sir Ewan Cameron, of Fassifern, Bart. at the advanced age of 90—At Naples, 
Wm. Thomson Honyman, Esq. of Mansfield, county Air, North Britain, son of the 
late Sic Wm. Hovymav, Bart. of Smyllum-park, Lanarkshire. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 
Tuesday, October 21. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

J. Griffin and J. Duncombe, Palsgrave-place, Strand, wine-merchants—J. Allen 
and W. Carr, Wood-street, lacemen— W., R., and J. Eccles and G. Cole, Glasgow; 
as far as regards G. Cole—E. Bowring and J. Drew, Great Guildford-street, Surrey, 
hat-manufacturers—W. Comyns and 8S. Hoadly, Piccadilly and Rupert-street, coach- 
makers—J. Norminton, J. Dyson, T. Crossly, and W. Throp, Liverpool, stone- 
masons—W. J. Felton and J. H. Fife, Long-acre, coach-makers—T. Lamb and H. 
Radley, Liverpool, millers—W. H. Goore, J. P. Walker, P. F. Curry, and J. Ash- 
burner, Liverpool, wine-merchants; as far as regards J. P. Walker—W. R. Irwin 
and T. Croucher, Loampit-hill, Kent, common-brewers—T, Brooks and C. Taylor, 
Burnley, Lancashire, cotton-warpsizers—J. and W. M‘Kie, tea-dealers—J, Giles and 
J. H. Nicholls, Tooley-street, Southwark, and Williton, Somersetshire, tailors—W. 
and J. Nuttall, Manchester, grocers—J. Huxtable and I. Howell, Bristol, tea-dealers 
—R. Coster and W. Cunningham, Staining-lane, merchants—J, Wright and W. 
Smallwood, Birmingham, needle-makers. 

INSOLVENTS, 

Oct. 12.—Jethro Crisdee, Bond-street, Chelsea, victualler. 

George Harris, Botolph-lane, Lower Thames-street, merchant. 

William Littley and Thomas Parker, Bath, builders, 

Thomas Johnston, Cheapside, warehouseman. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 

Philip Henry Roper, Manchester-street, Manchester-square, dealer, from Oct. 21 
to Dec. 2. 

BANKRUPTS. 

William Spice, Chertsey, Surrey, grocer, to surrender Oct. 28, 31, Dec. 2, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Gates, Lombard-street. 

William Lockwood, East Barnet, bookseller, Oct. 28, 31, Dec. 2, at the Bankrupt’s 
Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Fitch, Union-street, Southwark. 

William Stewart Morgan, Mitre-court, Fleet-street, commission-merchant, Oct. 
28, 31, Dec. 2, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Hensman, 
Bond-court, Walbrook, 

Thomas Tindall, Hastings, linen-draper, Oct, 28, Nov.5, Dec. 2, at the Bankrupts’ 
Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Jones, Sise-lane. 

William Southee, Canterbury, grocer, Oct. 28, Nov. 5, Dec. 2, at the Bankrupts’ 
Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Ronalds, Nicholas-lane. 

Samuel Jenkins, Exmouth-street, Spa-fields, ironmonger, Oct. 28, Nov. 5, Dec. 2, 
at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Wright, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street. 

Robert Clarke, Ware, linen-draper, Oct. 31, Nov. 7, Dec. 2, at the Bankrupts’ 
Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Jones, Sise-lane’ 

John Gibbon, jun. Poplar, mast-maker, Oct. 24, Nov. 4, Dec. 2, at the Bankrupts’ 
Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Atkins and Davis, Fox-Ordinary-court, 
Nicholas-lane. 

Christopher Callaway, Prospect-row, Walworth, carpenter, Oct. 28, Nov. 4, Dec. 
2, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Teague, Cannon-street. 

William Bailey Fox, Crawford-street, St. Marylebone, oilman, Oct. 28, Nov. 4, 
Dec. 2, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Blacklow, Frith- 
street, Soho-square. 

Thomas Swettenham, Burslem, Staffordshire, earthenware-manufacturer, Nov. 12, 
13, Dec. 2, at the Legs of Man Inn, Burslem: solicitor, Mr. Walford, Grafton- 
street, Bond-street. 

Thomas Allday, Birmingham, butcher, Noy. 1, 3, Dec. 2, at the Royal Hotel, Bir- 
miugham: solicitors, Messrs. Clarke, Richards, and Medcalfe, Chancery-lane. 

DIVIDENDS. ; 

Nov. 12, J.B. Clough, T. Crowder, and H. T. Perfect, Liverpool, merchants—Nov. 
15, D. Wells, Friskney, Lincolnshire, merchant—Nov. 15, M. Metcalf, jun. King-, 
ston-upon-Hull, merchant—Novy. 12, W. Birch and J. Hampson, Manchester, gro- 
cers—Noy. 11, J. and R. Greenwell, Sherburn, Durham, millers—Noyvy. 11, F. Robin- 
son, High-street, Poplar, ironmonger—Nov. 11, S. Moore, Crown-street, Soho, vic- 
tualler—Noy. 12, C. Minton, Bishop’s-Castle, Shropshire, innkeeper—Nov. 1], W. 
R. Town, Brighthelmstone, linen-draper—Noy. 14, J. G. Mollen and R, Algar, 
*Change-alley and Greenwich, timber-merchants—Novy. 11, G. Grain, Cambridge, 
hatter—Nov. 1], R. P. Ritchie, London, merchant—Nov. 11, J.T. Barham, Bread- 
street, Cheapside, lace-dealer—Nov. 11, G. Beswick and J. Beckley, Dove-street, 
Piccadilly, hotel-keepers—Nov. 14, W. Swann, Bungay, Suffolk, linen-draper—Nov. 
14, A. Warner, St. Katherine-street, Tower, victualler—Nov. 12, W. Lowe, Burton- 
upon-Trent, Staffordshire, ironmonger. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Nov. 11. 

J. Bell, Carleton, Cumberland, cattle-dealer—W. P. Lauder, Sloane street, sur- 
geon—W. Moore, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square, cordwainer—H. Bramley, 
Throgmorton-street, bill-broker—H. Frisby, Mark-lane, wine-merchant—T. H. 
Ewbank, George-street, Oxford-street, brewer—W. Kirkpatrick, Austinfriars, dealer 
in provisions—J. Turner, Rotherham, Yorkshire, engineer—J. Starling, jun. King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk, dealer in hats—P. B. Edwards, Tanyralt, Carnarvonshire, merchant 
—C. H. Marshall, Cheltenham, trader. 


Friday, Oct. 24, 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

FE. Bampton and W. Stenning, Dean-street, Fetter-lane, copper-plate printers— 
J. Goodacre, sen. and R. Goodacre, Leicester, carpenters—G. Gowan and T. 
Wishart, Coventry, drapers—G. Morrison, P. J. D’Hooge, and J. Morrison, Not- 
tingham, lace-manufacturers, as far as regards J. Morrison—J. Wase and T. Ginn, 
jun. Sudbury, maltsters—W. Burne and L. More, Cornhill, woollendrapers—J. Fos- 
ter and G, Dixon, Newark-upon-Trent, maltsters—J., S., E.. and W. Young, W. 
Rowe, andT. Goad, Entield, bakers—J. Empsall and W. Cropper, Leeds, maltsters 
—J. Westcott and J. Pritchard, Risca, sugar of lead-manufacturers—R. Harwood 
and J. Hall, jun. Cambridge, booksellers—J. Terry, G. Berry, and J. Coultherd, 
York, confectioners, as far as regards G, Berry—T. Cheyne and T. Coatsworth, 
Hull, spirit-merchants—J., and W. S. Large, Bath, common-brewers—J. Munroe 
and J. Squires, Liverpool, ironfounders. 

INSOLVENT. 
Oct, 23—J. Reeve, Mary-street, Hampstead-road, ironmonger, 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Samuel Morcroft, Stockport, linendraper. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Charles Bradford Passman, Stafford, scriyener, to surrender Oct. 31, Nov. 7, 
Dec. 5, at the Bankrupts’ Court Basinghall-street solicitor, Mr. Dukinson, Grace- 
church-street. 

Robert Turner Cotton, St. Helen’s London, surveyor, Oct. 31, Nov. 4, Dec. 5, at 
the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. J. James, Bucklersbury. 

William Lewis, St. Martin’s-lane, piano-forte-maker, Oct.31, Nov.7, Dec. 5, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Davidson, St. Swithin’s-lane. 

John Beckton, Manchester, shoemaker, Noy. 14, 15, Dec. 5, at the Star Inn, 
Manchester : solicitor, Messrs. Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Edward Cooper, Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, grocer, Noy. 3, 4,and Dec. 5, 
at the Warwick Arms Hotel, Warwick: solicitors, Messrs. Meyrick and Cox, Red 
Lion-square. 

John Burnell, Bishop Auckland, Durham, tallow-chandler, Noy. 13, 14, Dec. 5, 
at the King’s Arms Inn, Bishop Auckland: solicitor, Mr. Griffith, Gray’s Inn-sq. 

William Goodhugh, Oxjord-street, bookseller, Oct. 31, Nov. 7, Dec. 5, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street - solicitor, Mr. Bartley, Somerset-street, Port- 
man-square. 

Anthony Highmore, Royal Exchange Gallery, merchant, Oct. 31, Nov. 4, Dec. 5, 
at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: soliciturs, Messrs. Nind and Cotterell, 
‘Throgmorton-street. 

Thomas Osborne, Richards, and John Kenton, Lombard-street, engravers, Nov. 
5, 14, and Dec, 5, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Richard- 
son, Ironmonger-lane, Cheapside. 

Edward Moseley, Camberwell, coal-merchant, Oct. 31, Nov. 7, and Dec. 5, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitors, Messrs. Meymott and Son, Great 
Surrey-street, Blackfriars. 

John Slater, Francis Slater, and George Joseph Skilbeck, King-street, Cheapside, 
fustian-finishers, Nov. 4, 11, and Dec. 5, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall- 
street: solicitor, Mr. Whitelock, Cateaton-street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 14, J. Ansley, Star-court, Bread-street, merchant—Novy. 14, W. Prosser, jun, 
Watling-street, wine-merchant—Nov. 14, §. Harding, Oxford-street, jeweller—Nov. 
4, J. G. Bremer, Somerset-place, Whitechapel, merchant=Nov. 14, J, Shackle, 














Milk-street, Cheapside, hosier—Nov. 14, T. Fox, and J. D. Brodrip, Bristol, tallow- 
chandlers—Nov. i4, J. Jackson, Poultry, glass-cutter—Nov. 26, R. S. Latham, 
Bath, tailor—Nov. 14, W. Higgs, G. Hodgson, and R. Higgs, Bristol, leather-factors 
—Nov. 14, C. Todd, Upper Lisson-street, Lisson-grove, coal-merchant—Dec. 2, W. 
Barber, Cheapside, warehouseman—Nov. 14, J. Bevan and J. Rigby, St. Helens, 
Lancashire, soap-boilers—Dec. 24, W. Hudson, Stamford, Lincolnshire, ironmonger 
—Noy. 14, J. Armistead, Clapham, Yorkshire—Noy. 14, W. Bishop, Ripon, York- 
shire, grocer—Nov. 18, R. Pilkington, Blackburn, Lancashire, timber-merchant— 
Nov. 2i, R. Calver, Norwich, miller—Nov. 14, R. Hill, High-street, Southwark, 
stationer—Nov. 20, D. and N. Lloyd, Uley, Gloucestershire, clothiers—Nov. 14, W. 
Morgan, Bond.street, bookseller—Noy. 14, G. Stevens, Newgate-street, silversmith 
Nov. 14, W. Stevenson, Sheffield, grocer—Noy. 21, J. Moyes, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street, printer—Nov. 14, E. W. Garbett, Lambeth, zinc-mannfacturer—Nov. 
14, W. Bayley, Macclesfield, silk-throwster—Nov, 17, J. T. Bailey, Liverpool, 
painter—Nov. 7, T. Barnard, Strand, silversmith. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 14. 

G. Spilsbury, Russell-street, Bermondsey, tanner—G. Hardacre, Upper Ground~ 
street, Blackfriars, wharfiinger—C. and T. Simkin, Leek, Staffordshire, mercers— 
J. O. Waldener, Air-street, Piccadilly, victualler-—J, Harrison, Liverpool, flour- 
dealer—G. Davison, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, upholsterer—J. 
Foster, Knaresbrough, Yorkshire, timber-merchant—W. Moffat, ‘Tooley-street, 
Southwark, victualler—H. Thornton, Bermondsey, farmer—H. Dyett, Clement’s- 
lane, merchant—B.Newmarch, Cheltenham, coal-merchant. 








LONDON MARKETS, 


CORN EXCHANGE, Faipay, OcronseEr 24, 

With the exception of Foreign Wheat, of which there has been a considerable 
arrival, we have been very moderately supplied with all grain this week. The 
Wheat Trade certainly is brisker than on Monday, and the sales made both in Eng- 
lish and Foreign are on decidedly better terms. Barley fully supports Monday’s 
prices, and Beans and Peas are steady in value. Oats meet a tolerably brisk sale, 
and for fresh heavy Corn rather better prices are obtained, In other articles no 
variation worth notice. 

Return Price of Grain on board ship, as under :— 


8. Ss. Ss. 8. 8. 8. 
Wheat,EssexRed,60 to 63 Fine,..........42 to 46 | Ticks, old,.......40 to 44 
PAG, deaeaess 70 — 78 | Malt,........+...58 — 68 | Ticks, new,.....-34 —3 
White, new....70— 74 Fine,......+...70 —74 | Outs, Feed,......20 — 22 
Fine,..........80 — 84 | Peas, Hog, ......36 — 68 Fine, .........23 — 26 


Superfine, .....90 — 94 
New,.....+ 00070 — 78 
Rye,..c.0se0c. oe 34— 38 
Barley, ..........36 — 40 


Maple, .. .+...38— 40 

Peas, White, ....40 — 44 

Boilers, .....-.48 — 50 

Beans, small, .... 40 — 44 
GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of BRITISH CORN, 

For the Week ending Ocr. 17, 1828, made up from the Returns of the Inspectors 
in the Maritime Cities and Towns in England and Wales. 
Wheat,.......... 758. 10d. | Oats ......+-....268. Gd. | Beans, ..........40s, 3d. 

Barley, «so. 0. 3¢ 5 Rye, .occcescceeede | Peas, ccccccer 042 8 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE LAST SIX WEEKS, 
Wheat, .......-. 64s. Od. | Oats, ..... «++. 248. Od. | Beans, ......... 36s.8d. 
Barley,.. os... 88 9 Rye .. cco seeesdd 8 Peas, sc ccccsoce « 40 8 
DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Wheat ...ccccsce 228. Sd. |] Oats oo coe oe 108, Od. 
Barley ........+. 12 4 Rye cece ccoce 210 8 
QUANTITIES and PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c. 
Sold in this Market during the week ending Tuesday, Oct. 14th, from the Returns 
to the Inspector by the Corn Factors.—Imperial Measure. 
Quars. Aver. Quars. Aver. Quars, Aver. 
Wheat .. 7029 .. 7Ss. 9d. | Oats ... 30339 .. 27s. 5d.{ Beans.... 1870 .. 39s. 4d. 
Barley .. 3596 .. 37. 5 Rye .... 159.. 34 8 Peas .... 870.. 43 1 


Polands, .,...20— 24 
Fine,.......++. 26 — 2% 
Potato,.,......380 — 3l 
Fine, ..... ...d82 — 34 








Beans ..+0.. ooo 158. 6d. 
Peas norccccccsee 9 6 

















GRAIN arrived from Oct. 13, to Ocr. 18, both inclusive. 
English—Wheat 19137 qrs. | English—Rape,.. 188 qrs. ) Foreign—Beans, 1336 qrs. 
Barley, ....... 9064 TANK,.++eeeee 87 Peas, ....+ .- 1661 
Malt,... « i734 Mustard,...... 674 Rape, ........ 530 








Oats, woe. 0211 Seeds, ...... . 240 Tares, .. « ..+ Hi 
Ry@ccsccsccee 4 Flour, ...... 24964sks. Hemp,.. ..... — 
Beans, ........ 2411 Foreign—Wheat 3957 Irish—Wheat, .. 1004 qrs. 
PORE cece suv leat Barley, ....... 1065 Oats, ..scec sess Geen 





Tares, ..cccoce S20 Oats, ..0- «+5914 
PRICES OF FLOUR, 
Town made per sack.. .....70s. to 75s. | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 60s. to 70s. 
Seconds... .....2 2 seee eee -65 — 70 | Norfolkand Stockton..........55 — 63 
BRAN, per quar. 7s. Od. to 8s. 0d.——- POLLARD, fine, per quar. 18s. to 20s, 


Flour, .......... 687 sks. 








PRICE OF BREAD. 
The highest price of Bread in the Metropolis is 12d. for the 4Ib. Loaf. There are 
others who sell from a halfpenny to three halfpence below that rate. 





PRICE OF SUGAR. 
The average price of brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed from the returns made 
in the week ending October 21, is 3ls. 6d. per ewt., exclusive of the Duties of Cus- 
toms paid or payable thereon on the importation thereof into Great Britain. 


SMITHFIELD, Fripay, Ocroner 24, 
The demand for Beef to-day is by no means great, yet a large purchase by Mr. 
Mellish has materially lessened the supply, which was not heavy, and in conse- 
quence no reduction from Monday’s terms has taken place, 4s. 4d. being the highest 
quotation of this morning. Mutton, however, from the dull disposal, has declined 
2d. per stone upon best descriptions ; and Lamb does not go beyond 4s. 8d. The 
Veal trade is searcely so brisk as on Monday, that day’s value being with difficulty 
obtained. Pork is without alteration. 
To sink the offal—per stone of SIbs, 
Seef ...0.006 3S. 20. to 4s. Od. tu 4s. 4d. Veal .. ...8s. 8d. to 4s. Sd. to 5s. Od. 
Mutton...... 3s. 8d. to 4s. Ud. to 4s. 4d. | Pork ...... 4s. Od. to 5s. 0d. to 5s. 8d. 
Lamb, 4s. 0d. to 4s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. . 

Head of Cattle this day....... | Beasts, 564 | Sheep, 5,950 | Calves, 206 | Pigs,140 
Head of Cattle on Monday. . | Beasts, 2992 | Sheep, 20,640 | Calves, 202 | Pigs, 150 
NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 

Reef, .ccsc028s SG. to 3s. Ga, Veal,...... .3s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton,... .2s, 8d. to 3s.10d. | Pork,.... . .4s. Od. to 5s. 8d. 
Lamb, 3s. 4d. to 4s, 8d. 











PRICE OF HOPS Ocr, 24. 
Kent Pockets ..... ..... 41. 4s. to 4l. 18s. to 61. 12s. per cwt. 
Sussex Pockets ...... ... 31. 18s. to 41. 4s. to 41. 8s. 
Essex Pockets ......-. . 4). 10s. to 51. 5s. to Gl. Os. 











Farnham, fine,....... Sl. Os. to 91. 9s.—Seconds.. ..... Gl. Os. to Zi, 10s. 
Kent Bags . 


seseceeeee Sl. 168. to 41. 10s. to 51, 10s. per cwt. 

© cccccccce Ol. 108. to S31. 168: to 4. Os. 

coccccccce 41. 4s. to 41. 16s. to 61. bs. 
Old Duty laid at 170,000). 

















PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, OcroseEr 23. 

SmMITHFIELD.—Hay,'70s. to 80s. 0d.—Inferior and new, 50s. to 65s.—Clover, 90s. 0d. 
to 105s.—Inferior and new, 65s. to 85s.—Straw, 30s. to 36s. 

WurrrecnAre..—Clover, 80s. to 1]2s,—Hay, 50s. to 95s.—Straw, 32s. to 38s. 

Sr. JAmMes’s.—Superior and prime Upland Meadow Hay, from 74s. to 95s.—In- 
ferior ditto and coarse Lowland Hay, 45s. to 60s.; new 65s. to 70s.,—Clover, 
75s. to 120s.; new, —s. to —s.—Wheat Straw, 38s. to 42s.—Oat, 34s. to 38s.— 
Barley,—s. to —s.—Rye, —s. to —s.; per load of 36 trusses.—Supply moderately 
good and trade tolerably brisk. 








COAL MARKET, OcrosER 22. 
Ships at Market. Ships sold. Prices. 

753 Newcastle.... 6 cecaeee4l} coos scone ce 288, Gd. to 38s, 3d, 
242 Sunderland case, aeceneelZd nerneenapaon Gls Ode to Rls, de 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








JUST IMPORTED, 
LMANACK DES DAMES, 


* seed 1829; avec huit 8,jolies gravures, 18mo, 8s. 
sewed. ; 
ALMANACK DE GOTHA, pour 1829; avec figures, 
jn case, 68, 
Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun., and Richter, 
30, Soho-square. 





On the 31st will be Published, 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. No. CXLV. for November, 
Contents :— 
1, The Duellists. A Tale of the ‘‘ Thirty Years’ War.” 
2. Ireland as it Is; in 1828, Chaps. 3 and 4, 
3%. The First Play of the Season. 
4. The Good Manne of Allowa. Made be Mr. Hougge. 
5. Shakspeare a Tory, and a Gentleman. 
6. On the Character of Hamlet. 
7. Recollections of a Poor Proscribed Animal. Writ- 
ten by Himself. 
8. Tasso’s Coronation. 
9. The Shaving Shop. 
10. Notes on the United States of America. 
ll. The Voice of the Wind. By F. H. 
12. Noctes Ambrosianzee—No, XXX1X. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. 
Cadell, Strand, London. 


By F.H. 





On Monday, the 10th of November, 1828, 
will be Published, 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 


HE BRITISH ALMANAC, 
FOR 1829. 

Tue Society for the Dirrusion of UsEFruL 
KNOWLEDGE, on the lst of January last, submitted 
to the public the Britis ALMANAC for 1828. This 
was almost the first attempt in this country to pro- 
duce an Almanac that should not only be useful to all 
classes, and of which the information should be wholly 
of a popular character, but which should be purified 
from the superstitions, prejndices, and indecencies 
which have characterized some of the Almanacs of 
which the circulation has been the most extensive. 

The peculiar character by which the Britisa At- 
MANAC is sought to be distinguished, as compared 
with some other of the most extensively circulated Al- 
manacs, is that of USEFULNESS. Predictions of poli- 
tical eyents pretended to be known by the aspects of 
the stars, and which are as gross impostures as the 
falsehoods of a vagrant fortune-teller, cannot be USE- 
¥FUL;—prognostications of the weather, which have 
succeeded to such saws of our ancestors as 

“© 1# St. Paul be fair and clear, then betides a 
happy year ; 
** If the wind do blow aloft, then of wars we 
shail hear full oft”— 
these cannot be useFuL—for the prophecy which as- 
serts that it shall snow, rain, or thunder, on any given 
day, is as contrary to truth, as that the weather of any 
given day shall influence the destinies of the succeed- 
ing year ;—tables to shew how the Moon on particular 
days affects certain parts of the body, such as the hips, 
toes, breast, &c., cannot be USEFUL, for they are utterly 
false. But it is useFutL to place before all classes 
such matter as the following, which the Almanac of the 
Society contains :-— 

1. A CALENDAR, which comprises those days which 
are at present observed, for devotion or business, or 
as public holidays; and no others, 

2. ANNIVERSARIES Of great events, and of the births 
and deaths of distinguished men. 

3. FACTS RELATING TO THE WEATHER, comprising 
the records of Meteorology in past years. 

4, Practica, Dirgcrions to the UNSCIENTIFIC 
Lover of Astronomy, for finding the position of any 
Planet or remarkable Star. 

5. Tipe Tasues for London, and One Hundred 
other Places, 

6. A TABLE OF THE DURATION AND QUANTITY 
oF Lieut, which enables the reader, at one glance, to 
see what hours are light and what dark, in any given 
night. 

7. Tables of the EguATION OF T1ME, and other ne- 
cessary facts. 

8. Lists oF GARDEN PLANTS IN FLoweEr, and 
VEGETABLES IN SEASON, each month. 

9. UsEFuL DirgcrTions touching the preservation 
of Health, and the management of the Garden, Orchard, 
and Farm. 

10. Sound and practical moral REFLECTIONS AND 
SayiNes, that contain knowledge fit for all, and de- 
serve being remembered. 

11. A MIscELLANEOouS ReGIsTER, adapted to Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, of the Royal Family, the 
Houses of Parliament. and all the great public func- 
tionaries, whether officers of the State, the Law, or the 
Church, in the United Kingdom ;—Lists of every mat- 
ter in commerce important to a man of business, whe- 
ther in the Metropolis or the Country ;—and a Register 
of the Universities, and other institutions for Edu- 
cation. This department has been greatly extended, 
and the Lists corrected with the utmost care to the 
25th of October. 

12. TABLEs of WE1GHTs and MEAsuRES, of TAXES 
and STamps, of INTEREST, and of various other im- 
portant subjects for daily reference. 

Matters, such as these enumerated, are truly usE- 
Fut and of indispensable necessity; and whatever is 
technical is explained with clearness and brevity. By 
an equal attention to the exclusion of everything that 
can be injurious, and to the introduction of whatever 
is important to be known for the guidance of the daily 
transactions of the coming year, an Almanac will be 

roduced which, as far as is possible in such a pub- 

ication, will promote the growth of sound knowledge. 


Tar COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, which the 
Society has also published, and which will be annually 
continued, is a Year-book of general Information, con- 
taining a great body of vamable matter, particularly 
on all subjects which arise. out of the Legislation, Sta- 
tistics, and Public Improvements of the current year. 
The volume for 1829 will be ready in the middle of De- 
cember. Price 2s.6d.sewed. Forthe Contents, see the 


*. London: Published by Charles Knight, 
13, Pall-Mall East. 

The terms of supply to Booksellers and other Venders 

of Almanacs, may be obtained by application to this 





MR. HORACE SMITH’S NEW WORK, &c. &c. 
Ou the 3st of October, will be published, in 4 vols. 
ILLAH; a TALE of the HOLY 

CITY. By the Author of ‘‘ Brambletye House,” 
* The ‘Tor Hill,” and ‘‘ Reuben Apsley.” 
* From thee and thy innocent beauty first came 

The revealings that taught him true love to adore, 
To feel the bright presence, and turn him with shame 

From the idols he darkly had knelt to before.” 
Printed for Henry Colburn, New Burlingtou-street, 
London, of whom and of all Booksellers may also be had 
the following Works just published, or nearly ready :— 
1. THE ANGLO-IRISH of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. A Novel. In3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
2. LIFE in INDIA; or the ENGLISH at CAL- 
CUTTA. 3 vols. post 8vo. 28s. 6d. 
3. TALES of the GREAT ST. BERNARD, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 
4. THE PROTESTANT; a Tale of the Reign of 
Queen Mary. By the Author of “ De Foix,” and 
*“ The White Hoods.” — 3 vols. post 8vo. 
5. THE MAN OF TWO LIVES, a Narrative, re- 
lated by Himself. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
6. SALATHIEL, a STORY of the PAST, 
PRESENT, and the FUTURE. 
vols. post 8vo. 
7. PELHAM ; or THE ADVENTURES of a GEN- 
TLEMAN. Second Edition, post 8vo. 

In the Press, 

SAILORS and SAINTS, a Novel, by the Author of 
“The Naval Sketch Book,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


IMPORTANT WORKS 
Just ready for publication by Henry CoLtpurn, New 
Burlington-street, London. 


OLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES. 


Comprehending a Life of that celebrated Sculptor, 
and Memoirs of Contemporary Artists, from the time 
of Roubiliac, Hogarth, and Reynolds, to that of Fuseli, 
Flaxman, and Blake. By J.T. SMITH, Keeper of the 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum, 2 vols. 
8vo. with a Portrait from a Drawing by Jackson, 28s. 
2. MEMOIRS of the late EMPRESS JOSEPHINE; 
the COURTS of NAVARRE and MALMAISON, 
1 vol. post 8vo. 10s.6d, Ditto, French, $s. 

3. GODWIN’S HISTORY of the COMMON- 
WEALTH of ENGLAND, Volume the Fourth, being 
the conclusion of this important work, 8vo. 16s. 

4. The DUKE of ROVIGO’S MEMOIRS. Volume 
the Fourth and last, comprising the period of the 
BATTLE of WATERLOO and the Final Exile of 
Napoleon. 8vo. 16s. Ditto, French, 14s. 

N. B.—Purchasers of the former volumes of these 
two interesting works are advised to transmit forthwith 
orders to their respective Booksellers, for their com- 
pletion. 


the 
Second Edition, 3 








To-morrow will be Published, beautifully done up with 
gilt edges, price 6s. 
HE CHRISTMAS BOX ror 1829, 
An Annual Present to Young Persons. 

Edited by T. CROFTON CROKER, Esq. and Em- 
bellished with upwards of EIGHTY WOOD EN- 
GRAVINGS, executed under the Superintendence of 
W.H. BROOKE, Esq. Containing Original Contri- 
butions by 

Miss Edgeworth 

Mrs. Hofland 

Mrs. Hemans 

Miss Mitford 

Miss Dagley 

Miss Jewsbury 

Mrs. Jameson 

Mrs. Markham 

Mrs. Howitt 

Mrs. Neeley 


Mrs. James Douglas 

Madame de Labourt 

Miss E. Taylor 

Allan Cunningham, Esq. 

Major Beamish 

Henry Ellis, Esq. 

Joseph Humphreys 

J.P. Aston, Esq. 

R.A. Lynch, Esq. 

T. Crofton Croker, Esq. 
Also may be had, 

THE CHRISTMAS BOX For 1828. Price 6s. 
Containing Contributions by the following distinguished 
Writers, 

The Author of Tales of a 
Grandfather and Doings 

Lord F. L. Gower Charles Lamb, Esq. 

The Authoress of Flirtation Dr. Maginn 

The Author of Adam Blair T.C. Croker, Esq. &c. 

Published by Messrs. Ebers and Co. 27, Old Bond-street. 
*,* The Country Trade are informed that Specimen 

Boards may be had on application as above, or to their 

respective London Agents. 


The Author of Sayings 





On Saturday, November Ist, will be Published, 
HE. EXT TOR, 
A NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL. 
Price Sixpence. 

The comprehensive and leading features of this Pub- 
lication, are to furnish, free from all tedious redundan- 
cies, the spirit of the whole of the Foreign and Do- 
mestic Reviews, Magazines, Journals,—in a word, the 

trated of all our Periodicals. 

A Work of so unique, and complete a character, has 
long been a desideratum in our Periodical Literature. 
The multiplicity of the Foreign and Domestic Periodi- 
cal Publications—a multiplicity, which necessarily pre- 
cludes them in the aggregate from meeting either pe- 
rusers or purchasers—must render at once apparent to 
the most cursory view, the striking utility and advan 
tages of such a work as THE ExTRACTOR: its pages 
containing only picked matter, and that, drawn from 
such diversified sources, will at once render it a Work 
prolific of interest, and rich in excellence, equally 
fruitful in solid and valuable information, as abundant 
in that light matter which has exclusive reference to 
entertainment. 


Tue ExTRACTOR, in addition to condensing, with- 
out impoverishing, the spirit of the Periodical Press, 
will further embrace select extracts from New Publi- 
cations and approved Standard Works. Such is a 
brief enarration of the plan of THe ExTRACcTOR, a 
plan that it will be seen in the progress of the Work, 
will be strictly and studiously adhered to. To enter 
into any elaborate detail of the advantages attending a 
Work, recommended by features of such striking and 
and decided interest is wholly superfluous. Tue 
ExTRACTOR needs no foreign aids to thrust it into 
popularity, an inspection of the Work will do more 
towards lifting it into reputation, than the most florid 
panegyrics that the Conductor could descend to 
employ. 








Office; if by letter, post paid, 





London; Hunt and Clarke, 4, York-street, 






TO SALL IN°'NOVEMBER, 
[DIREC FOR SYDNEY, NEW 


# SOUTH} WALES, the fine, new, British-built 
Brig, RESOURCE, A,1l. ROBERT SMITH, Jun. 
Commander. Burthen 250 Tons. Lying inthe London 
Dock. Has superior accommodations for Passengers. 

For Freight arid Passage apply to Walter Buchanan, 
No, 4, Leadenhall-street. 








This Day is Published, 8 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. 


A New Epit1on of 
ALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 


being Stories taken from the History of Scot- 
land. By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 

Printed for Cadell and Co. Edinburgh, and Simpkin 
and Marshall, London ; who will shortly Publish, by the 
same Author, in 3 vols. with Engravings, 

A SECOND SERIES OF TALES OF A GRAND- 
FATHER, being a Continuation of Stories taken from 
the History of Scotland, from the Accession of James 
I. of England, to the Union of the Crowns. 








‘ 159, Strand, 
ANNUALS FOR 1829. 


ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 


GIFTS. 

C. WESTLEY respectfully solicits an 
@ early application on the part of Subscribers, 
in order to insure EARLY IMPRESSIONS of the Plates. 
I. THE ANNIVERSARY. Edited by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM. Among the Engravings are Psyche, 
after Sir T. Lawrence: the Author of ‘‘ Waverley” in 


his Study, &c.; Monkey, by Landseer, &c. In silk, 
price, 21s. 
Il. THE LITERARY SOUVENIR. Edited by 


ALARIC A. WATTS. With Twelve Engravings of a 
more important size than heretofore, by Robinson, 
Rolls, Pye, Goodall, Edwards, Goodyear, &c. 

The Literary Department composed of Contributions 
from the most distinguished Writers of theday. Bound 
in rich crimson silk, price 12s. 

Ill. THE BIJQU. With Embellishments from pic- 
tures by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Stothard, Turner, and 
Stepanoff; alsoby Claude, Primmaticcio, and Holbein. 
And Contributions from some of the most distin- 
guished Writers of the day. Elegantly half-bound, 12s. 
IV. THE AMULET, or Christian and Literary Re- 
membrancer. Edited by Mr. S. C. HALL. With 
Fourteen highly-finished Engravings by the first Artists. 
The Literary Contents contributed by the most emi- 
nent Writers, in Prose and Verse. In a neat case, 
price 12s. 

V. FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. Dedicated by 
permission to H. R. H. the Duchess of Clarence. 

With Twelve highly-finished Engravings, and a Pre- 
sentation Plate. 

Edited by THOMAS PRINGLE, Esq.,, assisted by 
the most celebrated Writers of the day. In an elegant 
and durable binding, price 12s, 

VI. THE KEEPSAKE, With Nineteen Engravings 
—Ten by Charles Heath, and the remainder by Finden, 
Engleheart, Rolls, Wallis, &c. : 

Contributors—Sir W. Scott, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Lords Normanby, Morpeth, Nugent, F. L. Gower, and 
Holland: Lockhart, Crofton Croker, Hook, Words- 


worth, Coleridge, Southey. Mrs. Hemans, &c. In 
crimson, silk, price 21s. 
VII. THE FORGET-ME-NOT. With Fourteen 


exquisite Engravings, from designs by Messrs. Martin, 
Leslie, Chalon, Cooper, Daniell, Thomson, &c. 

, Upwards of One Hundred Articles in Prose and Verse, 
by the most eminent Writers. An elegant inscription 
Plate. Price 12s. in a case. 

VIII. THE WINTER’S WREATH. With Twelve 
highly-finished Engravings, from rare and curious pic- 
tures, never before engraved. 

Contributors—Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Opie, M. Howitt, 
Miss Mitford, the Roscoes, Montgomery, Bowring, 
Witffen, Delta, &c. Ina case, price 12s. 

IX. THE GEM. Edited by THOMAS: HOOD, 
Esq. With Fifteen Engravings, selected by A. Cooper, 
Esq. R.A. 

-Contributors—Sir Walter Scott, C. Lamb, Horace 
Smith, Barry Cornwall, T.C. Croker, J. Montgomery, 
Mrs. Opie, Miss Mitford, J. Bowring, &c. In crimson 
silk, price 12s. 

JUVENILE ANNUALS. 

I. THE CHRISTMAS BOX. Containing an Irish 
Story, by Miss Edgworth, and Contributions by Mrs, 
Hofland, Miss Mitford, Madame de Labourt, Mrs. 
Hemans, 

Edited by T. CROFTON CROKER, Esq. Small 8vo. 
Price, 6s. 

II. THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT, and Juvenile Sou- 
venir. Under the Superintendance of Mrs. Alaric A. 
Watts. 

Containing Wood-cuts by G. Cruikshank, and a va- 
riety of highly finished Engravings on steel, among 
which are The Children in the Wood, Dancing Girl, 
English Cottage Door, &c. The Literary Contents sup- 
plied by a great number of eminent authors. 

III. THEJUVENILE FORGET-ME-NOT. Edited 
by Mrs. S.C. HALL. Containing an Engraving of H. 
R. H. Princess Victoria, and several Engravings on 
Steel, besides Wood-cuts. 

Contributors—Mrs. Hannah More, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. 
Hemans, James Montgomery, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hof- 
land, Allan Cunningham, &c. 

IV. LE PETIT BIJOU. Written entirely in French, 
by Mons. DDEMDEN._ With Seven fine Engravings. 

Dedicated to H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent, 

V. THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. Edited by 
THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. With Eight beautiful Line 
Engravings, under the Superintendence of Mr. Chas. 
Heath. 

Contributors—Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Aikin, 
Miss Porter, W. and J. E, Roscoe, D. L. Richardson, 
&ec. Price 8s. 

TIME’S TELESCOPE, or the Astronomers’, Botan- 
ists’, and Naturalists’ Guide for 1828. 

An elegant Assortment of Almanacks, Annual Pocket 
Books, &c. in various bindings. 








London: Printed by Joseru CLAYTON, at the Office of 
Mr. CLowegs, Stamford Street. 

Published by F. C. West ey, 159, Strand ; by whom 

Advertisements and Communications to the Editor 

will be received. Orderg received by all Newsmep 





Covent-garden, 


in Town and Country, 


